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Four-year-old  peter  rides  a  tricycle,  slides 
down  a  play-chute,  bangs  a  drum  in  a  mini¬ 
ature  orchestra;  thirty-four-year -old  John 
earns  his  country’s  basic  wage  as  a  weaver, 
belongs  to  a  rowing  club,  has  his  own  home. 
They  sound  like  normal  Australians — yet 
they  are  both  blind.  Peter  is  learning  and 
)ohn  has  learned  to  live  a  happy,  inde¬ 
pendent  life  at  the  Royal  Victorian  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  Melbourne. 

Persons  throughout  the  world  know  that 
the  blind  are  happiest  when  living  a  self- 
reliant,  useful  life,  and  leading  institutions 
for  the  blind  make  normal  living  their  aim. 
Men  with  wide  experience  consider  that  the 
aim  is  near  achievement  at  Melbourne.  The 
general  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind  wrote:  “It  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  tell  you  that  your  attitude  towards  the 
blind  we  consider  to  be  the  most  normal  of 
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any  institution  we  have  communicated  with.” 

Stress  on  normalcy  begins  in  the  nursery, 
where  blind  three-year-olds  run,  climb,  “walk 
the  plank”  and  swing  high  in  the  air  with 
amazing  confidence. 

This  confidence  is  the  fruit  of  carefully 
planned  and  skilfully  carried  out  guidance 
of  the  blind  child  from  the  moment  he  comes 
to  the  nursery,  sometimes  at  as  early  an  age 
as  eight  weeks.  From  the  infant  welfare 
sisters  and  mothercraft  nurses — one  to  every 
two  children — he  receives  all  the  love  and 
sympathy  of  a  home,  besides  training  seldom 
possible  in  home  surroundings. 

Very  soon  he  learns  to  climb  into  his  own 
cot  in  the  airy  chintz-hung  nursery.  He  learns 
by  play  methods  to  dress  himself,  to  feel  each 
garment,  to  tell  by  the  seams  if  it  is  inside 
out,  to  do  up  buttons,  even  to  tie  his  own 
shoelaces.  He  learns  to  sit  down  at  his  little 
table,  to  feed  himself,  even  to  pour  his  own 
drink  from  a  jug  with  just  enough  milk  in  it. 
.  In  the  big  airy  playroom  the  toddlers  can 
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finger  Snow  White  and  the  seven  dwarfs  on 
the  raised  dado  around  the  room,  and  take 
down  their  favorite  dolls,  bell-balls,  and 
blocks  from  the  shelves.  They  learn  to  play 
together  instead  of  as  lonely  little  individuals. 
They  can  walk  up  and  down  the  “learning 
stairs,”  first  with  hesitant,  then  with  assured 
feet.  Blind  children  have  learned  to  walk 
down  these  stairs  as  young  as  ten  months  old. 

So,  almost  in  babyhood,  they  can  feel  the 
satisfaction  of  achievement  and  be  fortified 
against  fear  and  the  consciousness  of  in¬ 
feriority. 

Nine-month-old  babies  in  their  cots  at  the 
nursery  like  to  listen  to  music  and  sometimes 
clap  their  hands  or  tap  blocks  in  time  with 
the  rhythm.  The  nursery  has  its  percussion 
band  of  three-  and  four-year-olds  who  raptly 
bang  drums  and  clap  cymbals  in  rhythm 
with  the  piano.  One  four-year-old  lad  can 
play  any  tune  he  hears  on  the  xylophone, 
and  can  name  all  the  instruments  of  an 
orchestra  as  he  listens  to  a  gramophone 
record. 

With  his  feet  set  firmly  on  the  road  to 
normalcy,  at  about  six  years  the  child  moves 
on  to  the  kindergarten,  where  his  formative 
training  is  continued  with  music,  block¬ 
making,  clay-modelling,  carpentry,  garden¬ 
ing  and  the  elementary  study  of  braille,  and 
from  there  to  primary  school. 

The  curriculum  does  not  differ  greatly 
from  that  of  any  other  school,  though  it  is 
more  elastic  and  methods  of  instruction 
differ.  With  ten  teachers  for  fifty-six  pupils, 
students  have  the  advantage  of  individual 
attention  and  are  not  hampered  by  the  class 
system.  In  such  subjects  as  music  and  speech¬ 
training,  their  standard  is  above  that  of 
sighted  pupils. 

Citizenship  is  strongly  stressed  in  their 
training.  Social  studies,  English  and  speech¬ 
training  are  correlated  to  form  the  basis  for 
impromptu  or  prepared  speeches  and  con¬ 
ferences.  Talks  by  officials  from  such  public 
bodies  as  the  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 


ture,  the  Housing  Commission  and  the  Mel¬ 
bourne  Harbor  Trust,  and  by  leading  busi¬ 
ness  men,  keep  the  young  scholars  in  touch 
with  the  way  the  community  works.  So  do 
visits  to  local  shops  and  places  of  interest 
such  as  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade.  The 
school  has  a  model  Parliament  in  which  bills 
are  prepared  and  debates  conducted  with 
dignity  and  intelligence. 

There  are  in  the  classrooms  many  aids  to 
learning  invented  by  world  authorities  on 
blind  education;  gas  ovens  fitted  with  ther¬ 
mostatic  controls  marked  in  braille  for  the 
cookery  class;  models  of  animals  and  birds 
at  the  museum  for  the  natural  history  class; 
a  skeleton  which  helps  sensitive  fingers  to 
learn  physiology  and  anatomy;  a  library  of 
5,500  braille  books,  350  talking  books  and 
thousands  of  records;  looms;  relief  maps; 
braille  machines  and  typewriters.  A  news¬ 
paper  paragraph  on  some  new  invention- 
like  a  pocket  braille  machine  or  an  outdoor 
thermometer — needs  only  to  appear  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  or  London,  and  the  article  is  im-, 
mediately  ordered  for  Melbourne. 

No  charge  of  any  kind  is  made  for  school¬ 
ing  or  maintenance  at  the  institute,  but 
parents  who  are  able  to  do  so  like  to  make 
a  contribution. 

Those  of  the  pupils  who  are  mentally 
equipped  to  take  advantage  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  can  go  on  to  secondary  school  and  the 
university.  They  will  be  inspired  and  guided 
by  their  own  blind  teachers,  two  of  whom 
are  Bachelors  of  Arts  and  two  Bachelors  of 
Music.  Four  more  ex-students  are  now  study¬ 
ing  for  university  degrees.  They  are  saved 
financial  worries  while  studying  by  having 
their  fees  paid  and  a  living  allowance  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  institute. 

These  children  lead  a  happy  purposeful 
life  in  spite  of  their  handicap.  There  is 
fifteen-year-old  Joan,  for  instance.  She  is 
studying  the  organ,  and  plays  the  accom¬ 
paniment  for  grace  at  meals.  She  will  sit  for 
her  grade  two  music  examinations  soon.  Last 
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month  she  broadcast  for  the  Australian 
Broadcasting  Commission,  playing  one  of 
her  own  compositions.  Joan  loves  playing 
cricket  and  swinging  on  the  parallel  bars. 
She  swims  and  dances,  and  can  discuss  the 
latest  Parliamentary  debates  and  the  records 
of  leading  sportsmen  keenly  and  brightly.  At 
night  she  knits,  reads  a  novel,  works  out 
entries  for  newspaper  competitions,  makes 
up  a  scrap  book  or  listens  to  the  wireless.  She 
knows  her  way  round  her  accustomed  rooms, 
and  only  needs  to  be  guided  when  she  goes 
to  some  place  that  is  new  to  her. 

Economic  independence  is  one  of  the 
surest  means  of  making  a  blind  worker  feel 
that  he  is  a  useful  member  of  society.  Mel¬ 
bourne’s  Institute  pays  its  adult  blind  work¬ 
ers,  from  the  time  they  begin  industrial 
training,  the  country’s  basic  wage.  After 
three  months,  blind  single  men  receive  a 
minimum  weekly  wage  (including  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Invalid  Pension)  of 
($18.00)  and  married  men  £6/6/6  ($20.25) 
plus  child  endowment,  free  train  and  tram 
passes  and  (from  the  institute)  free  medical 
expenses,  sick  pay  and  wireless  sets.  If  they 
wish  they  may  live  at  one  of  the  institute’s 
hostels;  but  most  of  them  prefer  the  greater 
independence  of  their  own  homes.  To  en¬ 
courage  this,  married  men  who  wish  to 
acquire  homes  are  given  a  loan  of  ^^300 
($960)  interest-free,  for  periods  of  up  to 
twenty  years. 

A  blind  man  appreciates  the  privilege  of 
electing  one  of  his  fellows  to  represent  him. 
An  elected  welfare  committee  inquires  into 
and  reports  to  the  Board  of  Management  on 
cases  of  distress,  complaints  and  ideas  for 
improvements  not  only  of  the  125  men  and 
women  who  work  at  broommaking,  weav¬ 
ing,  carpentry,  matting,  wickerwork  or  piano 
tuning,  but  also  of  forty-two  blind  workers  in 
outside  employment  and  those  who  are  unable 
to  work  for  a  living. 

Sport  plays  as  big  a  part  in  their  lives  as  it 
does  in  those  of  most  sighted  Australians. 
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They  have  cricket,  gymnasium  and  rowing 
clubs.  Their  “blue  ribbon”  sporting  fixtures 
are  the  annual  interstate  cricket  and  soccer 
matches  with  blind  teams  from  other  states. 

The  man  at  the  head  of  Viaoria’s  Blind 
Institute,  secretary  and  superintendent  Mr. 
S.  W.  Hedger,  has  behind  him  two  lifetimes 
of  service  to  the  blind.  His  father  was  for 
fifty-seven  years  manager  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Institute,  and  young  Hedger  received 
his  early  experience  in  various  positions 
under  him.  He  has  studied  at  several  of  the 
leading  blind  institutes  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  He  represented  Australia  at  the  In¬ 
ternational  Conference  on  the  Blind  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1914  and  later  during  World  War  I 
was  given  leave  from  active  service  to 
demonstrate  improved  methods  of  training 
to  blind  soldiers  at  St.  Dunstan’s.  Many 
members  of  the  staffs  of  blind  institutes  else¬ 
where  have  studied  under  him. 

Many  morale-building  aids  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  as  the  result  of  his  constant  en¬ 
deavor  to  live  up  to  his  motto,  “Light  for 
the  eyes  if  possible;  light  for  the  mind 
always.”  These  include: 

Replacement  of  long  benches  with  small 
dining  tables,  furnished  with  tablecloths, 
flowers  and  table  napkins,  in  dining  room 
and  factory  canteen; 

Initiation  of  sight-saving  and  prevention 
of  blindness  campaigns; 

Establishment  of  special  classes  for  myopic 
children  in  ordinary  schools; 

Inauguration  of  a  wholesale  grocery  and 
tobacco  store  for  blind  workers; 

Building  of  a  large,  attractive  and  well- 
equipped  hall  for  dances,  concerts  and 
social  evenings. 

His  future  plans  include  a  swimming  pool, 
a  new  domestic  building  with  two-bed  bed¬ 
rooms  instead  of  dormitories,  and  surgical 
and  dental  rooms. 

Melbourne’s  Blind  Institute  was  founded 
in  1867,  being  the  oldest  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  Each  year  it  spends  more 
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than  /6o,ooo  ($192,000)  for  the  benefit  of 
the  blind  people  of  Victoria.  Of  this  amount 
approximately  ;([  14,500  ($44,800)  goes  to¬ 
ward  the  education  and  maintenance  of  the 
sixty-six  blind  children  in  the  nursery  and 
school,  ;([  15,000  ($48,000)  goes  in  wages  for 
the  125  blind  workers  in  the  factory,  and 
^^21,500  ($68,800)  is  spent  in  compassionate 
allowances  for  blind  workers  and  those 
unable  to  work.  The  Blind  Institute  also 
distributes  £,<),ooo  ($28,800)  annually  in 
pensions  for  the  blind  on  behalf  of  the 
Commonwealth  Government. 

Principal  sources  of  revenue  are  the  en¬ 
tertainments  and  appeals  organized  by  160 
auxiliaries,  one  in  every  large  or  medium¬ 
sized  town  and  in  many  small  towns 


throughout  the  State,  which  totalled  ;Ci7>ooo 
($54,400)  in  1946-47.  Some  ;C8,ooo  ($25,600) 
is  raised  by  the  Blind  Country  Concert 
Party,  which  visits  every  town  of  any  size 
in  the  state  at  least  once  a  year,  and  the 
Blind  Orchestra,  which  gives  six-weekly 
concerts  in  the  Melbourne  Town  Hall.  Rent 
from  hire  of  the  Institute’s  Ormond  Hall 
;^i,ooo  ($3,200),  private  donations  ;([ 22,000 
($70,400)  and  a  Government  subsidy  1,500 
($4,800)  are  the  principal  items  making  up 
the  balance  of  revenue. 

The  institute  also  plays  a  part  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  war-blinded,  conducting 
an  industrial  training  school  for  them  by 
arrangement  with  the  Commonwealth  Re¬ 
patriation  Commission. 


WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  INDIA 

S.  C.  ROY 


Hesiod  described  Egypt  as  “the  country  of  the 
blind”  in  view  of  the  high  incidence  of  blind¬ 
ness  there.  This  description  may,  in  some 
sense,  also  apply  to  India,  where  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  blind  has  been  estimated  at  about 
2,000,000  out  of  a  total  population  of  about 
400,000,000.  From  the  standpoint  of  percen¬ 
tage,  this  is,  of  course,  less  than  that  in  Egypt; 
but  2,000,000  is  a  large  figure  and  represents 
about  one-third  of  the  entire  blind  population 
of  the  world. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  census  re¬ 
port  of  1931  records  the  number  of  the  blind 
in  India  (including  Burma)  as  little  over 
600,000.  The  latest  census  of  the  Indian  popu¬ 
lation  was  taken  in  1941;  but,  unfortunately. 


Mr.  S.  C.  Roy  is  honorary  secretary  of  the  All-India 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind.  He  has  been  a  professor  at 
Loreto  College,  Calcutta  and  lecturer  at  Calcutta  Uni¬ 
versity. 


this  does  not  include  statistics  in  regard  to 
the  blind.  However,  this  census  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  general  population  of  nearly 
36,000,000  compared  with  the  figure  recorded 
in  the  1931  returns.  This  rise  in  the  general 
population,  combined  with  the  gradual  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  number  of  the  blind  in  every  de¬ 
cennial  census  report  since  1901,  leads  one  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Indian  blind  popula¬ 
tion  at  present  has  reached  a  much  higher 
figure  than  that  shown  in  1931.  This  conclu¬ 
sion  is  undoubtedly  rebuttable  if  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  the  increase  of  blindness 
has  been  checked  through  prevention  activities 
in  the  last  decade.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
some  prevention  work  has  been  undertaken 
in  different  parts  of  India;  but,  considering 
the  vastness  of  the  country  and  its  popula¬ 
tion,  efforts  in  this  direction  have  not  been 
so  widespread  as  to  affect  the  number  of  the 
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Hind  appreciably.  In  any  case,  the  two  mil¬ 
lion  figure,  based  as  it  may  be  on  logical 
grounds,  has  not  been  recognized  officially.  It 
IS,  therefore,  proposed  to  refer  all  statistical 
statements  in  the  present  article  to  the  census 
report  of  1931. 

It  is  a  sheer  platitude  to  mention  that  work 
for  the  blind  in  India  is  in  a  very  backward 
state.  There  is  no  nursery  school  for  blind 
infants,  although  their  number  is  about  15,- 
000.  There  are  about  thirty  schools  for  sight¬ 
less  boys  and  girls  of  school-going  age — their 
number  being  about  50,000,  of  whom  only 
about  1,000  are  in  school  attendance.  Very 
meagre  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
provide  training  and  employment  facilities 
for  blind  adults  who  total  approximately  550,- 
000.  There  is  no  journal,  either  in  print  or 
braille,  dealing  with  the  needs  and  problems 
of  sightless  individuals,  and  library  service 
for  the  blind  is  practically  non-existent.  No 
legislation  has  yet  been  enacted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  providing  preferential  and  compensa¬ 
tory  privileges  for  the  Indian  blind.  The  in¬ 
evitable  result  is  that  the  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  have  only  two  ways  of  sub¬ 
sistence  open  to  them — either  to  live  on  the 
charity  of  their  friends  and  relatives,  or  ob¬ 
tain  a  livelihood  through  mendicancy. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  point  to  observe  in 
this  connection  that  some  passages  in  the  old 
Sanskrit  literature  show  that  the  scKial  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  blind  were  much  better  in  an¬ 
cient  and  medieval  India.  At  the  time  when 
Greece,  Egypt  and  a  few  other  countries 
still  adhered  to  the  practice  of  annihilating 
blind  and  otherwise  physically  handicapped 
children  because  of  their  prospective  social 
and  military  disabilities,  a  Sanskrit  text 
stated  that  exemption  from  taxation  should 
be  granted  to  the  “blind,  deaf,  dumb,  and  dis¬ 
eased  persons  as  long  as  their  infirmities  last.” 
(Laws  of  Apastamha,  translated  by  George 
Buhler,  Vol.  II,  Prashna  II,  Patala  10,  Khanda 
ab,  Verse  16,  Page  163). 

Again,  a  passage  from  another  bcxak  written 


a  few  centuries  B.C.,  runs  somewhat  as 
follows: 

“Granting  food,  clothes  and  shelter,  they 
(the  kings)  shall  support  those  who  are  in¬ 
capable  of  transacting  legal  business,  namely, 
the  blind,  idiots,  those  immersed  in  vice,  the 
incurably  diseased,  and  so  forth.”  {Laws  of 
Batidhayana,  translated  by  George  Buhler, 
Prashna  II,  Adhyaya  II,  Khandika  III,  Verses 
37  and  38,  Page  230).  It  may  be  noted  that 
both  of  these  books  were  written  several  cen¬ 
turies  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  great  Sanskrit  epic,  T he  Mahabharata, 
was  composed  according  to  some  authorities 
in  the  second  or  third  century  B.C.  A  few  pas¬ 
sages  in  this  work  reveal  the  attitude  towards 
the  blind  and  other  disabled  persons  in  those 
days.  For  instance,  a  king  was  asked:  “Do  you 
treat,  as  father,  your  subjects  who  are  afflicted 
with  blindness,  dumbness,  lameness,  and  de¬ 
formity,  those  without  friends,  and  those 
who  have  become  hermits?”  (The  Mahab¬ 
harata,  Sabhaparba,  Chapter  5,  Page  213). 

It  would  be  a  valuable  study  to  determine 
if  this  enlightened  treatment  of  the  blind  in 
ancient  and  medieval  India  was  a  general 
practice  or  merely  an  ideal  to  be  attained. 
It  would  also  be  useful  to  know  why  and 
how  this  generous  attitude  was  replaced  by 
indifference  and  neglect  in  modern  times. 
The  purpose  of  this  article  is  not,  however, 
to  make  a  detailed  statement  of  what  has  not 
been  done  for  the  Indian  blind  in  modern 
times,  but  to  point  out  what  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  for  them  during  the  past  eight 
years.  This  octennium  may  be  characterized 
as  the  most  productive  period  in  the  history 
of  blind  education  in  India,  and  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  some  progressive  features  dur¬ 
ing  these  years,  in  a  more  or  less  chronologi¬ 
cal  order  of  their  development,  is  presented 
in  the  following  paragraphs: 

An  efficient  and  comprehensive  program 
for  the  training  of  fjersonnel  in  blind  work 
has  been  considered  indispensable  in  all  ad¬ 
vanced  countries.  Such  a  program  was  ini- 
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tiated  in  Great  Britain  in  1907  and  in  America 
in  1920.  But  there  was  no  recognized  serv¬ 
ice  of  this  nature  in  India  until  1940.  In  that 
year,  a  course  for  the  purpose  of  training 
teachers  and  workers  for  the  blind  was  in¬ 
augurated  in  the  Teachers’  Training  De¬ 
partment  of  Calcutta  University.  This  was  the 
first  time  in  the  educational  history  of  India 
that  a  subject  of  this  type  was  incorporated 
into  the  curriculum  of  a  university.  The  course 
is  open  only  to  college  graduates  and,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  eight  years,  more  than  too  men 
and  women  have  received  training  in  this 
field.  This  series  of  lectures  is  grouped  under 
three  main  heads:  (a)  History  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind;  (b)  Psychology  of  Blind¬ 
ness;  and  (c)  Methods  of  Teaching  the 
Blind.  Every  candidate  is  required  to  take 
these  three  component  parts  of  the  course, 
and  the  acquisition  of  the  ability  to  read 
and  write  Standard  English  Braille,  Grade 
II  and  Bengali  Braille  is  essential.  So  far,  all 
those  who  have  enrolled  for  this  course, 
with  one  exception,  have  been  sighted  men 
and  women. 

A  new  institution,  known  as  “All-India 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,”  was  established  in 
Calcutta  in  1941  on  the  initiative  of  the  writer. 
Unlike  the  previously  existing  institutions  for 
the  blind  in  India,  the  chief  purpose  of  this 
new  organization  is  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  adult  blind  through  appropriate  pro¬ 
grams  of  training  and  rehabilitation.  The  in¬ 
stitution  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  it  has  had  a  good  start  and  can  con¬ 
fidently  look  forward  to  a  great  future. 

An  important  step  was  taken  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  India  in  1941  regarding  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  a  uniform  braille  code  for  the  Indian 
vernaculars.  There  are  at  least  half  a  dozen 
braille  systems  prevalent  in  India — a  few  of 
them  have  been  based  on  English  braille  and 
others  have  been  devised  to  meet  the  alpha¬ 
betical  structures  of  the  Indian  languages. 
This  multiplicity  of  braille  codes  is  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  “battle  of  types”  which  raged  in 


Europe  and  America  rather  furiously  for 
nearly  a  century.  A  committee,  set  up  by 
the  Government  of  India,  has  devised  a 
uniform  type,  applicable  to  all  the  languages 
in  the  country;  but  it  is  too  early  to  predict 
the  workability  of  this  new  system  on  an 
all-India  basis. 

A  new  branch  of  St.  Dunstan’s  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1943  at  Dehra  Dun  under  the  di¬ 
rection  and  guidance  of  Sir  Clutha  Macken¬ 
zie.  This  institution  is  intended  to  train  and 
rehabilitate  the  blinded  war  veterans  in  In¬ 
dia.  Sir  Clutha  was  also  appointed  a  Special 
Officer  in  1943  by  the  Government  of  India 
to  draw  up  a  report  on  civilian  blindness  in 
this  country.  In  this  work  he  was  helped  and 
guided  by  a  joint  committee  set  up  by  the 
Central  Advisory  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Central  Advisory  Board  of  Health. 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  note  that  two 
books  and  two  dissertations  concerning  the 
blind  in  India  were  written  during  this 
period.  The  author  of  the  first  book.  The 
Visually  Handicapped  in  India,  is  Dr.  R.  M. 
Haider,  the  Assistant  Educational  Commis¬ 
sioner  with  the  Government  of  India,  and 
the  author  of  the  second  book,  entitled  The 
Blind  in  India  and  Abroad,  is  the  present 
writer.  Dr.  N.  Mudalier,  the  head  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  Mysore,  wrote, 
in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for 
the  degree  of  Ed.  D.  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  a  dissertation  on  the 
future  development  of  his  school.  The  second 
thesis,  written  by  Dr.  R.  M.  Haider  for  the 
Ph.  D.  degree  at  Bombay  University,  per¬ 
tains  to  society’s  responsibility  for  the  blind 
in  India.  It  may  be  remarked  that  these  books 
and  dissertations  are  new  ventures  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  many  such  researches  and  pub¬ 
lications  will  be  undertaken  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  by  others  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind 
in  India. 

In  1946,  a  new  course  of  study,  entitled, 
“The  Problems  of  the  Handicapped,”  was  in- 
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troduced  as  a  part  of  the  training  programme 
for  the  students  of  the  Tata  Institute  of  Social 
Sciences,  Bombay.  The  course  includes  dis¬ 
cussions  on  eleven  types  of  physically  handi¬ 
capped  persons  as  well  as  the  mentally  de¬ 
ficient;  and  the  problems  of  the  blind  occupy 
a  conspicuous  place  in  this  course.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  the  Tata  Institute  of 
Social  Sciences  was  founded  in  1936  in  order 
to  provide  scientific  training  to  prospective 
workers  in  the  various  areas  of  social  service. 
It  is  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in  India 
and  offers  a  two  and  a  half  years’  course  to 
university  graduates  only,  without  any  dis¬ 
tinction  of  race,  religion  or  sex.  This  is  the 
only  educational  centre  in  India,  where  the 
above-mentioned  course  on  the  physically  and 
the  mentally  handicapped  is  offered. 


Effective  from  April  of  the  current  year, 
the  Government  of  India  has  started  a  unit 
for  the  blind  in  its  department  of  education 
in  Delhi.  It  is  very  likely  that  this  small  unit 
will,  in  the  course  of  time,  develop  into  a 
full-fledged  state  department  for  the  blind  in 
this  country. 

The  progressive  features,  reviewed  very 
briefly  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  lend  sup¬ 
port  to  the  belief  that  India  will  make  rapid 
headway  in  its  work  for  the  blind  in  years 
to  come.  The  writer  maintains  the  view  that 
one  of  the  surest  tests  of  the  moral  quality 
of  a  particular  civilization  is  its  attitude 
towards  the  physically,  mentally  or  socially 
handicapped;  and  India,  although  suffering 
from  many  temporary  setbacks,  will  not  fail 
in  this  test. 
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Since  radio  repairing  has  become  a  new  field 
(rf  endeavor  for  the  blind,  the  Nebraska  Serv¬ 
ices  for  the  Blind  has  had  five  men  complete 
training  at  the  Radio  Engineering  Institute 
in  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  school,  it 
has  been  the  belief  of  the  school  and  of  this 
department  that  it  would  be  advisable  in  every 
case  possible  to  place  the  graduate  of  this 
school  in  business  for  himself.  In  order  to 
overcome  keen  and  established  competition 
for  business  in  the  larger  towns,  and  in  order 
to  get  away  from  the  problems  of  pick-up, 
delivery  and  other  similar  problems  always 
present  in  the  larger  cities,  we  felt  that  it 
might  be  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  grad¬ 
uates  of  this  school  if  they  were  placed  in 
smaller  towns,  provided  it  would  be  possible 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Hines  is  Director  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  State  Board  of  Control,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


for  the  graduate  to  obtain  enough  business 
to  make  it  profitable  for  him  to  locate  in  the 
smaller  towns. 

Therefore,  a  survey  was  made  of  most  of 
the  towns  of  Nebraska  whose  population 
range  was  from  500  to  5000.  This  was  done  by 
mail.  An  effort  was  made  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  was  such  a  business 
in  a  town;  if  so,  was  it  meeting  the  demand 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  if  not,  did  the 
town  believe  that  it  could  support  such  a  busi¬ 
ness  as  radio  repairing,  and  possible  radio 
sales.  In  most  instances  it  was  found  that 
there  was  a  sufficiently  great  number  of  radio 
dealers  to  supply  the  need  for  such  service. 
But  in  many  instances,  it  was  found  that  these 
smaller  towns  were  in  need  of  good  radio 
repairmen.  Therefore,  as  our  clients  came  out 
of  the  school,  they  selected  a  group  of  towns 
in  which  they  would  rather  locate;  and  then 
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personal  surveys  were  made  in  these  towns, 
and  that  town  selected  which  seemed  to  of¬ 
fer  the  best  possible  opportunity.  Available 
space,  living  accommodations,  etc.,  also  had 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  which  nar¬ 
rowed  to  some  extent  the  selection  to  be 
made.  All  placements  for  the  past  year  have 
been  made  in  this  way,  and  all  have  been 
most  successful. 

Before  the  client  opens  for  business,  service 
groups  and  newspapers  are  contacted  so  that 
they  may  know  about  the  enterprise.  News¬ 
paper  stories  are  prepared  explaining  all  about 
the  handicap  and  how  it  is  overcome  by 
special  equipment  and  through  training.  In 
no  instance  have  people  questioned  the  facts 
that  were  presented  to  them,  and  in  no  in¬ 
stance  have  they  failed  to  patronize  the  blind 
person  because  of  his  blindness,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  determine.  It  seems  that 
proper  education  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
shop  has  overcome  this. 

Arrangements  are  also  made  with  whole¬ 
salers  of  replacement  parts  for  radios  for  the 
consignment  of  an  original  stocks  of  parts  to 
,  the  client.  This  original  stock  is  amortized 
over  a  period  of  time  in  the  following  way: 
as  new  stock  is  purchased,  the  retail  price  is 
paid  for  the  stock.  The  difference  between 
the  wholesale  and  the  retail  prices  is  applied 
to  the  original  bill,  and  it  is  cared  for  in  this 
way.  We  have  had  no  difficulty  in  making 
these  arrangements. 

In  no  instance  has  one  of  our  people  been 
unable  to  support  himself  and  his  shop  with 
his  earnings  from  the  very  beginning  of  busi¬ 
ness,  with  one  exception.  This  young  man 
insisted  upon  entering  business  in  a  larger 
town,  and  it  has  taken  quite  a  long  time  for 
him  to  build  up  his  business  and  overcome 
typical  large  town  problems,  such  as  deliv¬ 
ery  service,  etc.  These  have  now  been  over¬ 
come,  and  the  operator  of  the  shop  is  doing 
fairly  well,  but  not  nearly  so  well  as  those  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  smaller  areas  ‘of  population. 

We  should  like  to  mention  here  that  we 


believe  that  in  almost  every  instance  it  is 
sheer  folly  to  try  to  place  a  blind  radio  re¬ 
pairman  in  an  established  radio  repair  shop 
as  an  employee  of  sighted  men.  This  is  due 
to  several  reasons.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
fact  that  the  sighted  radio  man,  knowing  the 
complicated  nature  of  radio,  finds  it  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  a  blind  man  can  do 
this  work.  However,  if  this  is  overcome,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  operator  of  the  shop  under 
sighted  supervision  to  completely  arrange  his 
shop  for  the  convenience  of  the  blind  person, 
and  such  operators  are  usually  loath  to  do 
this.  Then,  too,  the  blind  person,  of  necessity, 
is  slower  at  the  individual  operations  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  repairing  of  a  radio,  and  this  is  to 
his  disadvantage  when  working  for  a  sighted 
person,  unless  the  sighted  man  will  recognize 
that  because  of  the  deliberate  nature  of  the 
work  of  the  blind  man,  and  also  because  of 
his  training,  his  work  is  more  thorough  than 
that  of  the  average  sighted  technician.  Most 
sighted  people  will  not  recognize  this  fact. 
Unless  there  is  an  unusually  understanding 
person  operating  a  shop  where  a  blind  radio 
man  is  to  be  placed,  this  type  of  placement 
must  be  avoided  if  the  client  is  to  be  success¬ 
ful.  In  very  few  instances,  if  any,  has  this  type 
of  placement  worked  out  successfully. 

Because  of  training  received  in  school,  and 
because  of  conditions  peculiar  to  the  radio 
repair  business,  such  as  standard  charges  for 
each  operation,  etc.,  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  a 
case  in  which  the  blind  person  could  not  op¬ 
erate  his  own  business,  so  long  as  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  conservatively. 

Since  our  procedure  in  placing  radio  men 
in  the  above  manner  has  worked  out  so  suc¬ 
cessfully,  we  are  now  employing  the  same 
type  of  procedure  in  the  placement  of  men 
in  similar  or  other  types  of  business  enter¬ 
prises.  To  date  we  have  not  had  sufficient  time 
to  determine  definitely  that  this  method  will 
prove  successful  in  businesses  other  than 
radio.  However,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  a  lack  of  success  will  be  experienced. 
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On  28th  JULY  the  Chinese  Ambassador  in 
London,  Dr.  Cheng  Tien-Hsi,  held  a  recep¬ 
tion  at  the  Embassy  to  mark  the  publication 
of  the  English  edition  of  Blindness  in  China: 
Report  to  the  Government  of  China.  This 
neat  and  attractive  volume  of  140  pages  has 
been  produced  under  the  joint  auspices  of 
St.  Dunstan’s  and  the  War  Organisation  of 
the  British  Red  Cross  Society  and  the  Order 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  authorised 
by  the  government  of  China.  The  cost  of 
production  has  been  generously  met  by  the 
Red  Cross  as  a  contribution  towards  blind 
welfare  in  China. 

The  report  is  the  work  of  Lt.-Col.  Sir 
Clutha  Mackenzie  and  Dr.  W.  S.  Flowers, 
who,  at  the  request  of  the  government  of 
China,  were  nominated  respectively  by  St. 
Dunstan’s  and  the  British  Red  Cross  Society 
to  investigate  every  aspect  of  blindness  in 
China,  with  the  “immediately  practical  and 
realistic  aim”  of  (a)  examining  ways  and 
means  of  training  and  benefiting  the  1,500 
war-blinded  Chinese  soldiers,  (b)  rehabili¬ 
tating  the  existing  blind  welfare  societies, 
and  (c)  providing  a  practical  textbook  on 
blind  welfare  for  the  guidance  of  government 
and  welfare  workers  for  a  considerable  time 
to  come. 

The  authors  have  certainly  achieved  this^ 
final  aim.  Their  report  is  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  subject,  covering  three  special 
fields:  the  medical  aspects  of  blindness  and 
its  prevention,  the  welfare  of  the  blind  with 
particular  respect  to  employment,  education 

Although  a  brief  review  of  “Blindness  in  China”  was 
printed  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Outlool^,  the  subject 
>od  the  report  itself  seem  important  enough  to  justify 
reprinting  the  accompanying  review  which  appeared  in 
the  September  issue  of  The  New  Beacon. 


and  methods  of  organisation,  and  the  special 
task  of  training  Chinese  blind  soldiers;  and 
is  introduced  by  a  sketch  of  the  conditions 
of  the  blind  in  China  under  the  old  social 
order,  set  for  comparison  against  a  back¬ 
ground  summarising  the  evolution  of  blind 
welfare  services  in  Europe  and  America.  The 
arrangement  of  the  report  is  excellent.  Each 
chapter  is,  as  it  should  be,  a  self-contained 
unit:  “Extent  of  Blindness  in  China,” 
“Causes  of  Blindness,”  “The  Prevention  of 
Blindness,”  “Principles  and  Policy  of  Blind 
Education  in  China,”  “Employment,”  and 
so  on,  and  each  chapter  is  subdivided  into 
clearly  headed  and  differentiated  paragraphs. 
Recommendations  follow  the  chapters  as 
they  proceed  to  build  up  the  complete  pic¬ 
ture,  and  appendices  give  the  itinerary  fol¬ 
lowed,  a  list  of  the  organisations  inspected  or 
consulted,  a  complete  list  of  all  organisations 
for  the  blind  throughout  China,  and  a  table 
of  Chinese  braille  codes.  The  report  is  truly 
“a  practical  textbook”  on  the  subject,  and  its 
authors  are  to  be  warmly  congratulated  on 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  a  most 
onerous  task. 

The  report  is  so  tightly  packed  with  in¬ 
formation  that  it  is  difficult  in  a  brief  review, 
to  do  justice  to  its  scope  and  thoroughness. 
But  mention  of  some  of  the  salient  points 
will  illustrate  these  characteristics. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  blindness  in 
China,  the  report  states  that  there  are  almost 
no  reliable  statistics  on  which  to  base  con¬ 
clusions,  but  on  the  slender  evidence  avail¬ 
able  estimates  that  there  are  probably  two 
million  blind  in  China,  i.e.,  0^5  per  cent  of 
the  total  population,  and  suggests  that  this 
may  be  an  underestimate.  The  authors  could 
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find  no  evidence  of  an  increase  in  blindness 
during  recent  years,  though  they  noted  that 
there  were  sharp  rises  in  the  incidence  of 
keratomalacia  during  times  of  famine,  flood 
or  war  and  corresponding  decreases  in  pe¬ 
riods  of  prosperity. 

On  the  subject  of  causes,  the  report  says 
that  “it  would  appear  that  inflammatory 
diseases  of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea,  in¬ 
cluding  trachoma,  with  their  complications 
and  sequelae,  rank  of  major  importance. 
Other  prominent  causes  are  the  eye  complica¬ 
tions  of  acute  infectious  diseases,  such  as 
smallpox,  measles,  and  meningococcal  men¬ 
ingitis,  occurring  in  childhood,  deficiency 
diseases,  such  as  keratomalacia,  venereal  dis¬ 
eases,  and  glaucoma  and  cataract.” 

“These  specific  causes  may  vary  from 
province  to  province,  and  from  year  to  year, 
dependent  on  climatic  conditions,  on  pros¬ 
perity  or  famine  affecting  the  population,  on 
war  or  peace  reigning,  and  on  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  epidemics.  It  is  not  easy,  how¬ 
ever,  to  marshal  these  generalisations  into 
precise  statistics  to  cover  so  vast  a  country  as 
China.  This  land  is  subject  to  great  varia¬ 
tions  in  climate  and  amazing  fluctuations  in 
its  harvests.  The  surveys  on  which  we  are 
mainly  dependent  for  our  evidence  cover 
hospital  out-patients  in  particular  centres 
made  by  busy  ophthalmologists.  Valuable 
and  reliable  as  these  are,  they  tell  us  only 
part  of  the  story,  and  cover  only  a  short  span 
of  time.” 

The  authors,  while  discussing  in  detail  the 
diseases  responsible  for  the  high  incidence  of 
blindness,  look  beyond  to  what  they  regard 
as  even  more  important,  the  indirect  causes. 
They  set  out  the  following  table; 

Direct  Causes  Indirect  Causes 

(1)  Smallpox  Lack  of  vaccination 

(2)  Trachoma  Poverty,  dirt,  low 

(3  Ophthalmia  standard  of  hygiene 

neonatorum 

(4)  Phlyctenular  Inadequately  trained 

conjunctivitis  midwives 


(5)  Keratomalacia  Poverty,  low  standard 

of  living 

(6)  Ulcerative  Deficiencies  of  diet 
keratitis 

(7)  Muco-purulent  Ignorance,  poverty, 
conjunctivitis  poor  hygiene,  low 

standard  of  living 

They  stress  the  necessity  for  the  attack  upon 
the  vast  incidence  of  blindness  being  directed 
not  only  against  the  diseases  of  the  eye  as 
such,  but  against  the  fundamental  causes  of 
the  diseases — ignorance,  poverty  and  its  at¬ 
tendant  low  standards  of  hygiene  and  sani¬ 
tation,  bad  ventilation  and  diet  deficiencies. 

The  report  gives  an  interesting  account 
the  lives  of  the  blind  under  the  old  Chinese 
order.  Outstanding  blind  men  have  reached 
greatness  in  literature,  philosophy  and  music, 
and  have  left  their  record  on  the  pages  of 
history — Ssu  Sang  Ming,  one  of  the  four 
instructors  who  directed  Confucius’s  steps  on 
the  paths  of  learning,  Tzu  Hsia,  one  of  Con¬ 
fucius’s  principal  pupils  and  recorder  of 
much  of  his  teachings,  Tso  Chiu,  an  official 
and  historian  of  the  Chow  Dynasty,  Shih 
K’uang,  inspirer,  adviser  and  musician  to 
Confucius  and  Lu  T’ai-i,  fortune-teller  of  the 
Han  Dynasty,  who  exerted  a  wide  influence 
on  the  events  of  his  day,  and  is  still  regarded 
as  the  father  of  fortune-tellers. 

The  blind,  apparently,  form  the  backbone 
of  the  fortune-tellers  of  China  today  and  are 
generally  strongly  preferred  to  their  seeing 
competitors.  They  are  a  familiar  sight  in 
their  cubicles  on  the  streets  or  at  fairs.  Story¬ 
telling  is  another  traditional  blind  occupation, 
but  probably  music  has  been  the  main  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  Chinese  blind,  both  as  vir¬ 
tuosos  and  as  members  of  bands  which  play 
and  sing  at  festivals  in  the  home  and  in  tea 
shops  and  restaurants.  Other  old-time  occu¬ 
pations  have  been  street-hawking,  pumping 
water  in  mines,  grinding  grain,  irrigating  the 
fields  and  carrying  coal. 

The  investigators  found  that  there  were 
guilds  among  the  blind  and  charities  of 
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ancient  foundation  giving  service  to  the 
blind,  which  had  about  them  the  right  spirit 
—the  development  of  employment — and  an 
appreciable  degree  of  vigour..  Blind  welfare 
might,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  had  a  place, 
if  a  limited  one,  under  the  old  Chinese  way 
of  life.  The  capacity  of  the  blind  to  give 
service  and  their  traditional  claims  to  par¬ 
ticular  occupations  were  recognised.  Enlight¬ 
ened  people  might  be  disposed  to  condemn 
fortune-telling  out  of  hand  as  an  improper 
occupation,  but  the  social  practice  of  resorting 
to  those  who  specialise  in  prognostication 
still  holds  a  strong  place  in  Chinese  life.  The 
report,  therefore,  suggests  that,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  no  precipitate  action  should  be 
taken.  To  prohibit  fortune-telling  suddenly 
by  legislation  would,  unless  adequate  alter¬ 
native  employment  is  provided,  deprive 
many  thousands  of  blind  people  of  their 
means  of  livelihood.  The  practice,  the  report 
recommends,  should  be  outlawed  by  the 
sounder  process  of  public  education. 

In  a  land  where  marriage,  bearing  male 
children  and  serving  the  needs  of  the  men¬ 
folk  is  women’s  raison  d’etre,  the  lot  of  blind 
women  and  girls,  the  report  believes,  is  a 
hard  one.  Most  of  them  sit  about  in  neglected 
idleness,  though  some  join  in  household 
tasks,  a  few  become  fortune-tellers  and  mu¬ 
sicians,  while  they  appear,  tex),  in  the  ranks 
of  the  beggars. 

The  old  family  system  of  China  is  the 
real  safeguard  of  the  blind,  and  the  family 
can  generally  be  relied  on  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  any  blind  member  of  it.  The 
poverty  of  the  masses,  however,  is  apt  to  be 
so  great  that  this  aid  can  be  ill  afforded. 

Altogether  the  whole  picture  of  the  blind 
in  China  under  the  old  social  order  is  not 
quite  so  dark  as  might  have  been  expected. 
It  has  its  own  methods  of  taking  care  of  its 
sightless  citizens.  The  present  task  is  to  see 
in  what  way  these  methods  can  be  improved. 

Turning  to  the  history  of  modern  blind 
welfare,  dating  from  the  foundation  of  the 
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excellent  Hill  Murray  Institute  in  Peiping 
in  1874,  the  report  furnishes  in  the  appendix 
mentioned  a  list  of  56  establishments,  com¬ 
prising  35  organised  by  foreign  missions,  12 
run  by  voluntary  committees  without  re¬ 
ligious  affiliations,  and  nine  (including  three 
blinded  soldiers’  hostels)  run  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Although  several  of  these  serve  more 
than  one  purpose,  35  are  classed  as  mainly 
educational,  nine  as  homes,  ten  as  specialis¬ 
ing  in  industries  and  handicrafts,  and  two  as 
asscKiations  devoted  to  blind  welfare.  The 
number  of  blind  men,  women  and  children 
said  to  be  receiving  direct  service  from  the 
foregoing  organisations  is  3,763,  representing 
only  0.18  per  cent  of  the  estimated  blind 
population. 

The  report  pays  a  warm  tribute  to  the 
pioneer  work  carried  out  by  these  organisa¬ 
tions  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties.  They 
have  helped  to  demonstrate  the  great  capaci¬ 
ties  of  the  Chinese  blind  and  have  paved  the 
way  for  wider  developments.  The  authors 
of  the  report  comment  upon  certain  short¬ 
comings,  but  hesitate  to  say  to  what  extent 
these  may  be  due  to  the  policy  of  the  schools 
in  question  or  how  much  to  the  disruptions 
of  war.  In  common  with  many  pioneer 
schools  in  other  parts  of  the  world  at  a 
similar  stage  of  development,  the  account 
which  the  Chinese  schools  gave  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  position  among  ex-pupils  was  not 
particularly  satisfactory.  A  significant  com¬ 
mentary  on  this  point  is  offered  in  the  list 
of  schools  and  societies  for  the  blind  through¬ 
out  China,  the  purpose  of  one  of  which  is 
described  as  a  “home  for  jobless  graduates.” 

The  Chinese  conception  that  scholars  are 
superior  to  others  in  that  they  use  only  their 
minds,  not  their  hands,  is  traditional.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  once  blind  children  have  em¬ 
barked  seriously  upon  a  braille  literary 
education,  they  develop  a  bias  against  manual 
occupations.  But,  in  the  higher  educational 
field  the  Chinese  blind  are  handicapped  by 
the  lack  of  braille  literature  and  the  mechan- 
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ical  facilities  which  assist  the  western  blind  in  them  at  the  end  of  their  education;  and  their  I  Tl 
professional,  administrative  and  clerical  em-  last  state  is  apt  to  be  worse  than  their  first.)  I  the  1 
ployments.  The  report  therefore  stresses  the  We  believe  that  concentration  on  this  major  only 
imperative  need  for  the  weaker  schools,  if  aim  will  bring  about  the  all-round  better-  I  parti 
they  are  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  gov-  ment  of  the  blind,  individually  and  as  a  j  shar 
ernment,  the  public  and  the  blind  themselves,  group,  more  quickly  and  more  effectively  T 
to  succeed  in  placing  larger  numbers  of  their  than  a  diffusion  of  effort  over  the  whole  1  p€n< 
ex-trainees  in  permanent  employment.  range  of  welfare  services.  The  age  group  jj  whi 

The  report,  answering  the  government’s  stipulated,  o  to  35,  may,  perhaps,  give  rise  j  well 
request  for  recommendations,  which  should  to  the  enquiry,  why  not  make  full  provision  \  limi 
be  simple,  direct  and  practicable  in  their  ap-  for  blind  children  before  beginning  on  those  |  the 
plication  under  current  circumstances,  sets  who  lose  their  sight  after  school  age.?  There  tion 
out  its  major  recommendation  as  follows:  are  two  very  strong  reasons;  the  losers  of  1  cent 

“That  concentration  of  effort  in  the  period  sight  in  the  15  to  35  age  group  give  us  our  exis 

immediately  ahead  should  be  upon  preparing  most  vigorous  and  successful  blind  people;  one 
for  and  placing  in  employment  the  largest  and  their  training  period  is  also  very  short,  ii  sch( 
possible  number  of  the  physically  and  men-  The  second  is  that  the  association  of  the  thai 


tally  normal  children  and  adults  who  lose  older  group  with  those  who  have  lost  sight  j  key 
their  sight  between  birth  and  the  age  of  35  as  children  has  a  broadening,  mellowing  cf-  and 
years.  feet  upon  the  latter,  whose  outlook  is  inclined  trai 

“This  age  group  must  number  not  less  to  be  rather  restricted.  Economically,  too,  the  I  Wi 

than  half  a  million.  It  is  possible  that  20  per  older  are  in  grave  need  of  employment.  l  ord 

cent  will  fail  to  come  within  the  required  As  to  the  organisation  of  blind  welfare  j  me 

provision  ‘physically  and  mentally  normal’,  throughout  China,  the  report  recommends  adt 
and  this  still  leaves  the  estimate  at  the  sub-  the  setting  up,  in  association  with  the  Min-  |!  “ 

stantial  figure  of  400,000.  This  does  not  imply  istry  of  Social  Affairs,  of  a  Chinese  Coun-  |  the 
the  deliberate  neglect  of  the  rest  of  the  cil  on  Blind  Welfare  as  the  responsible  body  I  ha^ 
blind.  Today  only  about  3,000  blind  are  in  for  building  up  and  administering  services  |  ma 


the  process  of  receiving  modern  blind  welfare  to  the  blind  stage  by  stage.  I  tra 

service,  and,  during  the  building-up  stage,  “The  special  function  of  the  Chinese  Coun-  |  '  to 
many  must,  as  now,  remain  under  the  old  cil  is  to  act  in  the  several  capacities  of  an  I!  sai 

social  order  or  under  such  conditions  as  an  advisory  council  to  the  central  and  provincial  I  rcf 

advance  in  the  general  social  circumstances  governments,  as  a  clearing-house  for  all  mat-  act 
of  the  country  bring  about.  Some  have  to  be  ters  pertaining  to  blindness,  as  the  driving 
passed  over  in  the  meantime.  We  recommend  force  behind  effort  throughout  China,  as  an  !  ho 
that  those  from  whom  the  quickest  and  most  executive  body,  itself  administering  a  num-  !  de 
satisfactory  response  is  to  be  expected  should  ber  of  welfare  services,  and  as  the  trusted  pa 
be  the  first  to  receive  service.  It  will  be  noted  agent  of  the  state,  the  philanthropic  public,  ||  ist 
that  employment  is  the  single  outstanding  and  the  blind  people  themselves.  da 

aim.  Practical  considerations  demand  that  “Provincial  councils  should  be  created  in  [  ev 
this  should  be  so  and  that  education  should  the  immediate  future.  It  appears  to  be  lai 

be  regarded  as  a  means — ^the  principal  means  important  that  both  the  authorities  in  a  j  tic 

— to  that  end.  (In  the  evolution  of  blind  wel-  province  and  its  leading  citizens  should  par-  U 
fare  throughout  the  world  we  have  at  times  ticipate  in  a  task  of  this  kind  if  this  task  is  te 
educated  too  many  of  the  blind  in  such  a  to  have  the  public  interest  so  necessary  for  ai 
manner  that  no  job  has  been  available  for  its  success.”  [  al 
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cir  The  report  is  strong  upon  the  point  that 
t.)  the  best  results  in  modern  blind  welfare  have 
jor  ;  only  been  and  can  only  be  achieved  by  close 
cr-  partnership  in  which  government  and  public 
a  I  share. 

ely  I  The  authors  of  the  report  recommend  that, 
ole  I  pending  the  return  of  the  prosperous  times 
lup  j  which  will  permit  of  making  a  wide  blind 
isc  I  welfare  scheme  possible,  there  should  be  a 
ion  I  limited  objective.  This  objective  embraces 
ose  the  setting  up  of  a  headquarters  administra- 
ere  tion,  a  central  braille  printing  house  and  a 
of  central  braille  library,  and  the  conversion  of 
)ur  existing  establishments  or  the  erection  of  new 
lie;  ones  to  provide  a  primary  school,  a  senior 
jit.  school  and  a  workshop.  The  aim  is,  of  course, 
the  that  these  should  be  modern  model  units, 
ght  keyed  to  the  Chinese  economic,  industrial 
ef-  and  social  background  and  acting  also  as 
led  training  centres  for  blind  welfare  workers, 

the  With  these  units  in  full  and  effective  running 
:  order  as  the  foundation,  the  further  depart- 
are  ments  of  blind  welfare  could  be  gradually 

ids  added. 

[in-  “It  is  not  suggested,”  says  the  report,  “that 
nn-  the  forty  or  fifty  societies  for  the  blind  which 

xly  have  done  such  valuable  work  in  China  for 

ices  I  many  years  should  be  disrupted;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  should  be  asked  to  continue  and 
un-  ‘  to  expand  their  efforts.  Several  of  them  have 
an  said  that  they  will  warmly  welcome  this 

cial  report  as  laying  down  consistent  lines  of 

lat-  action.” 

ing  The  investigators  were  unable  to  discover 

an  how  many  of  the  seven  or  eight  braille  codes, 

jm-  designed  at  one  time  or  another  for  different 

ted  parts  of  China,  were  still  in  use.  The  Min- 

)lic,  istry  of  Education  named  four.  Union  Man¬ 

darin  and  Cantonese  codes  appeared,  how- 
in  ever,  to  be  those  in  most  common  use.  The 

be  latter,  with  63  symbols,  maintains  interna- 

i  a  tional  phonetic  values  wherever  possible, 

lar-  Union  Mandarin,  with  54  signs,  retains  in- 

i  is  ternational  phonetic  values  for  only  M,  N 

for  and  P.  An  overhaul  of  this  code  seems  desir¬ 

able  also  because,  some  years  after  it  was 
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designed,  a  brief  alphabet  of  phonetic  sym¬ 
bols  for  sighted  people  was  invented,  and 
coordination  of  the  two  would  be  helpful. 

The  report  recommends  that  “before  any 
extensive  braille  printing  is  done,  the  whole 
question  of  a  standard  Chinese  braille  code 
should  be  studied  carefully  in  order  to  design 
the  best  possible  braille  in  accordance  with 
the  following  three  objectives: 

“(a)  To  keep  Chinese  within  the  inter¬ 
national  braille  system  of  the  world 
on  the  ‘same-sound/same-sign’  prin¬ 
ciple; 

“(b)  To  bring  about  one  single  standard 
Chinese  code  for  the  whole  of 
China;  and 

“(c)  To  bring  the  code  as  far  as  practica¬ 
ble  into  line  with  the  equivalent 
simple  arrangement  of  sound  sym¬ 
bols  for  sighted  Chinese.” 

Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie  and  Dr.  Flowers 
were  asked  to  advise  particularly  on  the 
methods  to  be  adopted  in  the  training  and 
resettlement  of  Chinese  blinded  soldiers,  and 
a  special  section  is  devoted  to  this.  1413  men 
were  distributed  between  three  blind  soldiers’ 
hostels  in  remote  parts  of  the  country.  One 
of  these,  Wu-t’ung-Ch’iao,  Szechuan,  with 
484  men,  was  visited.  The  report  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  men  should  be  given  immedi¬ 
ate  training  in  practical  handicrafts  of  a  type 
for  which  a  lo^al  market  exists.  It  questions 
the  value  of  instructing  more  or  less  illiterate 
men  in  braille,  particularly  in  the  absence 
of  a  literature  in  embossed  type.  The  British 
Red  Cross  and  St.  John,  it  states,  have 
offered  a  substantial  contribution  towards 
the  cost  of  this  training,  subject  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  acceptance  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  to  its  making  suitable  arrange¬ 
ments. 

We  can  truly  say  that  this  report  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  progress  of  blind  welfare  in  a 
great  country.  The  Chinese  traditional  way 
of  caring  for  its  sightless  has  been  continuing 
alongside  the  pioneering  of  newer  methods 
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by  missions  and  other  voluntary  societies. 
Within  limits  set  by  custom,  war  and  finan¬ 
cial  straits,  both  have  served  the  blind  well; 
but,  as  experience  and  the  vastness  of  the 
task  have  shown,  circumstances  now  call  for 
effort  on  a  wide  national  basis,  in  which  the 
virtues  of  the  old  and  new  are  brought  to¬ 
gether,  and  for  the  carrying  out  of  which 
all  the  resources  of  state,  private  philanthropy 
and  public  goodwill  must  be  marshalled. 

The  immensity  of  the  problems  involved 
call  for  all  aid,  and  the  West  must  answer 
the  call  of  the  East.  This  report  is  proof  that 
it  is  doing  so,  and  several  further  develop¬ 
ments  which  have  taken  place  since  the 
report  was  prepared  are  outlined  in  a  Fore¬ 


word.  Limitations  imposed  by  their  charters 
prevent  St.  Dunstan’s  and  the  War  Organ¬ 
isation  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society  and 
Order  of  St.  John  taking  an  active  part  in 
civilian  blind  welfare  in  China,  though  each 
can  give  certain  limited  forms  of  help,  but 
a  lead  has  been  given  by  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind,  “which  has  for  nearly  a 
century  contributed  to  the  building-up  of 
blind  welfare  in  many  parts  of  the  world,” 
in  setting  up  in  London  a  liaison  committee 
on  Blindness  in  China.  Its  objects  are  to  se¬ 
cure  that  British  assistance  is  given  in  the 
most  useful  form,  and  to  respond  to  the  best 
of  its  capacity  to  such  requests  as  may  come 
to  it  from  China. 


THE  DEAF-BLIND,  AN  ANALYSIS 

AMELIA  LEE  KELLEY 


“You  move  like  phantoms  in  a  world  apart, 
in  loneliness  of  spirit  and  of  heart.  .  .  .” 

Much  is  written  concerning  the  deaf-blind 
by  the  social  worker,  the  home  teacher  and 
the  other  “authorities”  both  blind  and  sighted, 
many  of  whom  do  not  seem  to  have  a  very 
clear  understanding  of  their  subjects.  This  is 
natural.  Only  those  who  have  shared  a  com¬ 
mon  experience,  who  have  suffered  similar 
losses,  can  fully  understand  each  other,  can 
know  the  emotional  reactions,  the  needs  and 
problems  fjeculiar  to  their  own  particular 
group  of  handicapped.  With  the  deaf-blind, 
these  needs  and  problems  are  complex  and 
manifold.  They  may  vary  according  to  in¬ 
dividual  temperament,  physical  condition,  so- 


Rcprinteil  from  the  October  issue  of  the  Home  Teacher. 

Miss  Amelia  Lee  Kelley,  whose  hearing  loss  occurred 
while  she  was  still  a  child,  lost  her  sight  about  three 
years  ago. 


cial  and  economic  status,  yet  remain  funda¬ 
mentally  the  same. 

The  deaf-blind  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups: 

(1)  Those  who  were  born  deaf  and  blind 
or  who  acquired  both  handicaps  dur¬ 
ing  childhood  or  in  early  years 

(2)  Those  to  whom  they  came  in  middle 
years 

(3)  The  aged  who  have  suffered  loss  of 
sight  and  hearing  in  the  natural 
course  of  time. 

Of  these  three  groups,  the  members  of  the 
second  are,  I  believe,  the  ones  who  stand  the 
most  urgently  in  need  of  practical  help  and 
understanding,  who  face  the  most  difficult 
task  of  readjustment.  As  this  is  the  group  in 
which  I  find  myself  at  40-odd,  I  know  from 
bitter  experience  that  such  readjustments  are 
not  made  easily  or  in  a  few  weeks’  time.  The 
process  of  change  is  slow,  painful  and  all  too 
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often  humiliating.  The  speed  and  complete¬ 
ness  with  which  such  readjustments  are  made 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  character  of 
the  individual,  on  the  amount  of  moral  back¬ 
bone  and  emotional  stability  he  possesses,  al¬ 
though  they  may  often  be  governed  by  other 
factors. 

Man’s  horror  of  blindness,  of  never-ending 
darkness,  is  as  inherent  as  his  fear  of  extinc¬ 
tion.  When  the  average  adult  human  finds 
himself  plunged  into  a  world  not  only  of 
perpetual  blackness  but  of  utter  silence,  the 
effect  on  his  morale  cannot  very  well  be  other 
than  devastating.  His  thoughts  and  emotions 
are  in  chaos.  For  a  time,  at  least,  he  loses  all 
sense  of  direction,  of  proportion.  If  left  to  his 
own  devices,  he  will  inevitably  deteriorate 

I  mentally  and  physically.  Therefore,  every  ef¬ 
fort  should  be  made  to  reach  and  rescue  such 
individuals  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

The  first  step  toward  the  restoration  of  their 
equilibrium  is  to  persuade  them  to  learn 
braille,  and  so  bridge  the  gulf  that  lies  be- 
I  tween  them  and  the  normal  world  they  have 
I  known  and  lost.  That  is  where  the  home 
teacher  enters  the  picture.  The  role  she  plays 
is  of  paramount  importance,  and  may  directly 
I  affect  the  courses  of  many  of  these  broken 

I‘  lives. 

Her  task  may  not  always  prove  to  be  an 
easy  one.  She  will  need  intelligence,  tact,  and 
an  unlimited  supply  of  patience  if  she  is  to 
succeed  in  her  efforts  to  help  these  victims 
of  a  double  handicap.  She  will  have  to  cope 
in  many  cases  with  hyper-sensitiveness,  with 
^  discouragement  and  with  a  stubborn  unwill- 

Iingness  to  cooperate,  to  adopt  new  ways  of 
thought  and  living.  .  .  .  No  intelligent 
teacher  ever  makes  the  mistake  of  showing 
tears,  literally  or  figuratively,  over  her  pupil’s 
plight.  Too  much  sympathy  can  be  as  great 
a  handicap  to  him  as  his  deafness  or  blind¬ 
ness,  and,  in  most  cases,  he  not  only  will  not 
want  it,  but  will  actively  resent  it  if  it  is  of- 
!  fered.  On  the  other  hand,  he  occasionally  dis- 
I  plays  a  distinct  tendency  (often,  I  have 


noticed,  exhibited  by  the  hearing  blind  as 
well)  to  capitalize  on  his  handicaps  at  the 
expense  of  those  about  him — a  tendency  that 
is  unjustifiable  and  anything  but  admirable. 
The  handicapped  should  neither  want  nor 
expect  unnecessary  concessions  from  the  nor¬ 
mal,  who,  in  many  instances  may  actually 
be  less  well-situated  than  themselves. 

The  average  deaf-blind  adult  is  likely  to  be 
decidedly  egocentric.  This  is  the  natural  out¬ 
growth  of  his  aural  and  visual  losses.  Hav¬ 
ing  at  best  a  very  imjjerfect  liaison  with  those 
about  him,  he  is  engrossed,  for  the  most  part, 
in  his  own  affairs  by  his  personal  needs  and 
problems,  his  frustrated  desires  and  ambitions. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  he  cherishes  a  robust 
inferiority  complex,  engendered  by  his  handi¬ 
caps  and  nurtured  by  the  slights,  real  or 
fancied,  meted  out  to  him  by  the  world  in 
general. 

Deafness  alone  is  more  of  an  inconvenience 
than  anything  else.  Blindness  alone  is  not 
necessarily  an  overwhelming  tragedy.  When 
taken  in  the  proper  spirit  it  is  still  possible 
for  us  victims  to  know  a  full  and  happy  life. 
The  blind  of  today  are  proving  this  to  an 
amazing  extent.  When  deafness  and  blindness 
are  merged,  however,  the  combination  is 
formidable  and  is  one  that  can  never  be 
wholly  surmounted. 

I  was  twelve  years  old  when  I  lost  my 
hearing,  but  I  continued  to  lead  a  fairly  nor¬ 
mal  life  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  what 
went  on  about  me.  I  had  to  forego  certain 
things,  of  course,  but  these  were  surprisingly 
few.  With  the  advent  of  blindness,  however, 
my  mode  of  life  underwent  a  radical  change. 
It  seemed  that  every  door  and  window  in  my 
“house  of  life”  had  been  closed  and  shut¬ 
tered  and  that  I  was  fated  to  grope  and 
stumble  in  its  dark  and  silent  rooms  alone 
for  the  rest  of  my  days.  For  a  time  I  drifted 
aimlessly,  gripped  by  mental  and  physical 
inertia.  Eventually  my  brain  almost  ceased 
to  function  for  lack  of  material  on  which  to 
feed  itself.  After  a  lifetime  of  reading  with 
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my  eyes,  the  idea  of  reading  with  my  fingers 
was  not  an  alluring  one,  but  I  finally  con¬ 
sented  to  study  braille. 

Once  I  had  mastered  it,  my  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  outer  world  were  re¬ 
stored,  up  to  a  certain  point.  I  was  able  to 
read  again,  to  see  with  my  mental  eyes,  to 
think  .... 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  deaf-blindness 
is  the  isolation  it  imposes  upon  its  victims — 
for  the  deaf-blind  are  isolated  as  are  few  other 
human  beings.  This  is  not  a  purely  physical 
thing.  It  is  an  isolation  of  the  spirit  as  well, 
which  nothing  can  reach  or  dispel.  Those 
who  are  imaginative  and  gregarious  by  na¬ 
ture  feel  this  aloneness  more  keenly  than  do 
their  more  stolid  self-sufficient  fellows,  but 
all  chafe  and  suffer  under  it.  Man  does  not 
live  by  bread  alone  and  the  deaf-blind  do  not 
differ  in  this  respect  from  their  fellow-hu¬ 
mans.  It  is  not  hard  to  provide  for  their  crea¬ 
ture  comforts.  They  need  moral  support  and 
spiritual  guidance.  A  hand  in  the  darkness, 
a  voice  in  the  silence,  help  them  to  broaden 
their  contacts,  to  think  of  the  world  that  lies 
beyond  the  cramped  circle  which  binds  them 
in — to  live,  not  merely  to  exist. 


EARTHY  TALK  ON  A  MARINE 
SUBJECT 

Outboard  Motors  and  How  to  Make  Them 
Run.  By  Harry  W.  Paine,  421  Washington 
Avenue,  Oneida,  New  York.  57  pp.,  $1.00 
If  this  reviewer  had  had  sufficient  time, 
he  would  have  put  this  pamphlet  into  braille 
and  sent  it  for  review  to  Morris  Strong  in 
Michigan.  For  while  Mr.  Paine  repairs  mo¬ 
tors  without  sight,  Mr.  Strong  repairs  them 
with  neither  sight  nor  hearing.  The  reviewer 
doesn’t  repair  them  at  all. 

Subtitled  “Instructions  for  the  Amateur,” 
the  booklet  pretty  generally  reads  like  the 
shop-talk  of  a  man  who  loves  his  work  and 
has  a  good  audience.  The  language  is  straight¬ 
forward  and,  at  times,  almost  colloquial.  The 


author  does  not  let  syntax  slov/  him  down 
but  plunges  ahead  with  his  subject.  If  an 
anecdote  about  a  peculiar  repair  job  seems 
timely,  he  tells  it,  and  the  reader  shares  the 
surprise  he  felt  when  he  finally  located  the 
difficulty. 

There  are  ten  photo-offset  sketches  at  the 
center  of  the  book,  but  since  this  fact  was 
not  discovered  until  page  26,  it  was  interesting 
to  note  the  reactions  of  a  seeing  reader  to  a 
technical  book  without  photographs  and  pic¬ 
tures.  Had  a  motor  been  available — as  it  will 
be  to  the  people  who  buy  the  book — the  lack 
of  pictures  would  scarcely  have  been  noticed. 
Except  for  the  use  of  a  buzzer  instead  of 
the  more  conventional  light  in  the  “electrical 
tester”  he  describes,  there  is  no  hint  that  Mr. 
Paine  is  visually  handicapped.  In  fact,  he 
gives  visual  as  well  as  other  types  of  data. 

The  printer  employs  a  dash  between  num¬ 
bers  to  indicate  fractions,  and  on  page  23 
a  drill  size  is  printed  as  3.16  when  three-six¬ 
teenths  was  intended,  but  since  the  part  to 
be  drilled  was  only  an  inch  and  an  eighth  in 
diameter,  this  will  probably  not  upset  any¬ 
one.  Some  of  the  theory  could  have  been  more 
clearly  put,  and  if  there  are  any  errors  in 
method,  the  reviewer  is  not  qualified  to  say. 
Quite  obviously,  however,  Mr.  Paine  can  fix 
outboard  motors. 

There  should  be  many  instances  in  which 
this  book  on  outboard  motors  could  serve  as 
a  good  case  work  tool. 

— Charles  G.  Ritter 


WANTED 

ScKial  Work  Consultants — To  work  in  state 
service  program  for  visually  handicapped. 
Headquarters  Topeka.  In  field  fifty  percent 
of  time.  Salary  $3180  to  $3900.  Expenses  paid 
in  field.  Qualifications — i  year  graduate  social 
work  training  plus  3  years  case  work  experi¬ 
ence  or  two  years  training  and  i  year  experi¬ 
ence.  For  details  write  Services  for  the  Blind, 
State  Department  of  StKial  Welfare,  801 
Harrison  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
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The  Committee  on  Child  Development  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
for  the  sixth  consecutive  year,  is  including 
special  training  for  teachers  of  the  blind  in 
its  summer  program.  The  following  courses 
will  be  offered: 

Special  Techniques  and  Appliances  Used 
in  Teaching  the  Blind:  Ed.  142.  Mastery 
of  Standard  English  Braille  Grade  2,  op¬ 
eration  and  care  of  the  braille  writer,  use 
of  the  Taylor  and  Brannan  arithmetic 
slates,  the  Talking  Book,  square  hand¬ 
writing,  writing  boards  and  grilles,  braille 
maps,  models  and  specimens.  Five  class 
hours  a  week.  2-3  credits.  Jennette  Maris 
and  P.  C.  Potts. 

Methods  and  Materials  in  the  Education 
of  the  Blind  in  the  Elementary  Grades: 
Ed.  1^0.  Methods  which  have  been  adapted 
or  devised  for  the  more  efficient  instruction 
of  blind  pupils  in  oral  and  silent  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  dramatic  arts,  arithmetic, 
geography,  nature  study,  health,  typing, 
music,  modeling,  manual  training  and 
home  economics.  Five  class  hours  a  week. 
3  credits.  P.  C.  Potts. 

Advanced  Problems  in  the  Education  of 
the  Blind:  Ed.  148.  For  advanced  students. 
A  study  of  research  and  the  development 
of  methods  for  conducting  research  in  this 
area;  evaluation  of  newer  methods  of 
teaching  the  blind;  methods  of  evaluating 
educational  outcomes;  methods  of  intro¬ 
ducing  new  curricula;  study  of  personality 
and  adjustment  problems;  and  evaluation 
of  various  types  of  guidance.  Students  will 
make  intensive  studies  of  specially  selected 


topics.  Five  class  hours  a  week.  3  credits. 

P.  C.  Potts. 

Other  courses  to  be  offered  which  would 
be  helpful  to  special  teachers  include:  “Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Exceptional  Child”,  “Correction 
of  Speech  Disorders”,  “Diagnosis  of  Scholar¬ 
ship  and  Behavior  Difficulties”,  and  “Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Practises  of  Guidance”.  All  of  the 
courses  mentioned  may  be  taken  for  grad¬ 
uate  credit,  but  are  open  also  to  qualified 
undergraduates. 

Registration  is  on  June  24  and  25,  and  the 
eight-week  session  extends  from  June  27  to 
August  19.  Preliminary  arrangements  should 
be  made  as  soon  as  possible  because  the  en¬ 
rollment  seriously  overtaxes  lodging  facilities. 
Communications  in  regard  to  courses  should 
be  sent  to  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  Assistant  Director, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind;  those  in 
regard  to  lodging  to  the  Director  of  Residence 
Halls,  Chadbourne  Hall,  Madison  6;  and 
those  in  regard  to  other  matters  to  Dr.  Ira  C. 
Davis,  Chairman,  Department  of  Education, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON 

The  College  of  Education  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  will  offer 
for  the  sixth  consecutive  year  a  group  of 
courses  for  teachers  of  the  blind  in  its  sum¬ 
mer  session  program.  This  highly  individual¬ 
ized  work  will  be  conducted  by  a  special 
staff  in  an  intensive  four-week  session  be¬ 
ginning  Monday,  July  25.  Arrangements  for 
this  training  program  were  made  in  consul¬ 
tation  with  Mrs.  Gwen  Hardin,  supervisor 
of  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Security;  Dr.  Francis  F.  Pow¬ 
ers,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  and 
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Mrs.  Pearl  A.  Wanamaker,  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  following  courses  will  be  offered: 

Eye  Conditions  and  Hygiene:  Ed.  i44Bb, 
two  quarter  credits.  Purman  Dorman, 
M.D.  Structure,  function  and  hygiene  of 
the  eye;  study  of  refractive  errors,  common 
eye  diseases,  normal  and  abnormal  changes 
occurring  within  eyes,  including  the  more 
frequent  causes  of  blindness. 

Methods  of  Teaching  the  Blind:  Ed. 
i44Ab,  four  quarter  credits.  Berthold  Low- 
enfeld,  Ph.D.  Programs,  principles  and 
methods  in  the  education  of  blind  children 
based  on  a  consideration  of  their  needs 
and  of  the  psychological  effects  of  blind¬ 
ness. 

Psychological  Aspects  of  Visual  Defects: 
Ed.  i^SAb,  two  quarter  credits.  Berthold 
Lowenfeld,  Ph.D.  A  discussion  of  the 
psychological  effects  of  blindness  on  the 
individual  and  his  environment.  Adjust¬ 
ment  to  sudden  and  slowly  developing 
blindness  will  be  considered  as  well  as 
the  person  born  blind. 

There  are  many  other  courses  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  quarter  which  should  be  interesting  to 
teachers  of  the  blind,  including  courses  in 
Methods  of  Teaching,  Learning  Processes  of 
Handicapped  Children,  Mental  Hygiene, 
Child  Study,  Health  Education,  Principles  of 
Guidance,  etc.  The  summer  program  of  the 
university  is  under  the  motto  of  “Summer 
School  where  Summer’s  Cool.”  Information 
may  be  obtained  either  from  Dr.  Francis  F. 
Powers,  Dean,  College  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington,  Seattle  5,  Washing¬ 
ton  or  from  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Educational  Research,  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  i6th  Street, 
New  York  ii,  New  York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE 
The  eleventh  consecutive  summer  school 
for  Negro  teachers  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf 


will  be  held  at  Hampton  Institute  from  June 
20  to  August  20.  This  training  program  is  a 
cooperative  project  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  and  Hampton  Institute. 

It  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts, 
assistant  director  of  the  Foundation,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  William  M.  Cooper,  Dean  of  Summer 
Study,  at  Hampton,  assisted  by  Dr.  Powrie 
Vaux  Doctor,  professor  of  English  and  his¬ 
tory  at  Gallaudet  College.  Other  instructors 
are  Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  principal  of  the 
Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  Prof.  Elizabeth 
Benson,  of  Gallaudet  College;  Mr.  Joseph  P. 
Youngs,  demonstration  teacher  at  the  Kendall 
School,  Washington,  D.  C.;  and  Mrs.  Effie 
Whitaker  of  the  North  Carolina  School  for 
the  Deaf,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  special  courses  to 
be  offered  this  summer  include:  The  Atypical 
Child,  Teaching  Methods  for  the  Blind  in  Up¬ 
per  Elementary  Grades,  Special  Techniques 
and  Appliances  Used  in  Teaching  the  Blind, 
Advanced  Problems  in  tbe  Education  of  the 
Blind,  Differential  and  Developmental  Psy¬ 
chology,  the  Language  of  Signs  and  the  Man¬ 
ual  Alphabet,  Speech,  Curricular  Training, 
Audio-Visual  Aids,  Workshops  I  and  II  for 
Teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  a  Seminar  for 
Teachers  of  the  Deaf.  Other  courses  to  be  of¬ 
fered  which  would  be  interesting  to  teachers 
of  special  education  are:  The  Arts  in  Therapy, 
Problems  in  Educational  Research,  Psycho¬ 
logical  Problems  of  the  Teacher,  Advanced  ^ 
Speech  Problems,  Techniques  of  Guidance, 
Child  and  Adolescent  Psychology,  and  Per-  f 
sonal  Health  Problems  of  the  Teacher  and  her  c 
Pupils.  An  observation  and  demonstration  ’ 
class  of  special  pupils  will  be  conducted,  and  ■ 
training  will  be  offered  for  deaf  teachers  of  the  i 
deaf.  This  school  has  become  the  largest  sum¬ 
mer  training  center  for  teachers  of  the  blind 
and  for  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  the  country 
and  an  increased  enrollment  is  anticipated.  In¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  courses  may  he  ob¬ 
tained  from  Dr.  Potts;  that  in  regard  to  living  : 
accommodations  and  expenses  from  Mr. 
Cooper. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


“Retrolental  Fibroplasia  in  Premature  In¬ 
fants”  by  William  Councilman  Owens  and 
Ella  Uhler  Owens  is  found  in  Transactions, 
American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and 
Otolaryngology,  September-October,  1948. 
For  this  study,  examinations  were  made  of 
120  children  born  between  1925  and  1944 
whose  birth  weight  was  4V2  pounds  or  less. 
In  this  group  no  cases  of  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia  were  found.  Examinations  were  also 
made  of  214  children  born  between  1945  and 
1947  weighing  4V2  pounds  or  less  at  birth. 
None  of  them  had  retrolental  fibroplasia  at 
birth.  One  hundred  and  eleven  of  these  chil¬ 
dren  were  followed  for  six  months  or  more, 
and  five  cases  of  retrolental  fibroplasia  devel¬ 
oped  in  this  group.  The  article  also  contains 
data  on  the  development  of  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia  in  nine  premature  infants. 

“Finger  Painting  for  the  Blind”  by  Peter 
J.  Napoli  and  William  W.  Harris  is  found 
in  the  Journal  of  Psychology  for  January, 
1948.  The  article  concludes:  Present  agency- 
sponsored  arts  and  crafts  programs  for  the 
visually  handicapped  do  not  recognize  the 
need  for  psychotherapeutic  concomitants  in  a 
recreational  program.  Not  recognizing  these 
needs,  no  attempt  is  made  to  fulfill  them.  Fin¬ 
ger  painting  used  as  an  expressive  technique 
in  a  recreational  program  allows  for  graphic 
projection  of  these  needs.  The  mental  cathar¬ 
sis  with  its  accompanying  cathexis  experi¬ 
enced  through  finger  painting  is  apparent  as 
serving  the  purpose  of  the  release  of  these 
emotional  tensions  and  hostilities. 

Sir  Ian  Fraser,  M.P.  and  Chairman  of  St. 
Dunstan’s  in  England,  in  the  article  “Em¬ 
ployment  of  the  Disabled”  in  Occupational 


Therapy  and  Rehabilitation  for  December, 
1948  discusses  the  so-called  Tomlinson  Report 
now  under  discussion  in  England. 

“Problems  in  the  Supervision  of  Vending 
Stands  for  the  Blind”  by  J.  D.  Paulk  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Journal  of  Rehabilitation  for 
December,  1948.  The  author  considers  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  supervision  of  vending  stands  for 
the  blind  and  discusses  the  qualities  a  super¬ 
visor  must  strive  to  develop  in  each  manager. 
Various  problems  encountered  are  illustrated 
through  actual  case  reports. 

“Birding  by  Ear”  by  Edwin  Way  Teale  is 
included  in  Audubon  Magazine  for  Novem- 
ber-December,  1948.  This  is  the  story  of  Clar¬ 
ence  Hawkes,  blind  naturalist  and  author  of 
Hadley,  Massachusetts.  There  are  many 
photographs  taken  by  the  author. 

“Rigidity  in  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind”  by 
Helton  McAndrew  appears  in  The  Journal  of 
Social  Issues  for  Fall,  1948.  The  author  con¬ 
cludes  that  “all  of  the  data  suggest  that  the 
deaf  and  the  blind  have  smaller  life  spaces  than 
the  normal,  being  partially  isolated  from  the 
objective  environments  in  which  they  live  by 
the  barrier  qualities  of  their  handicaps;  and 
that  they  therefore  develop  less  differentiated 
and  more  rigid  p)ersonalities.” 

Advances  in  Military  Medicine,  edited  by 
E.  C.  Andrus,  et  al.,  and  published  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  1948,  contains  Chapter  LIV, 
“Sensory  Devices”  by  George  W.  Corner.  In 
outlining  the  experimental  program  of  the 
Committee  on  Sensory  Devices,  subjects  are 
discussed  such  as  Applied  Psychology;  The 
Reading  Device;  Guidance  Devices;  Optical 
Devices  for  Reduced  Visual  Acuity;  and 
Sound  Recording  for  the  Blind. 
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Plans  are  going  forward  for  the  Twenty- 
third  Convention  of  your  Association,  to  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Boston,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  opening  at  8:oo  p.m.,  on  Monday,  July 
1 8,  and  continuing  through  to  noon  on  Fri¬ 
day,  July  22.  It  is  forty  years  since  our  last 
meeting  in  Boston,  and  your  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  wants  you  to  be  with  us  to  help  make 
this  our  most  successful  meeting.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  furnish  hotel  reservation  cards  to 
you,  your  friends  and  co-workers  upon  re¬ 
quest,  whether  they  are  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  or  not  (although  your  Directors 
hope  you  will  support  the  efforts  of  your 
Membership  Committee  by  personally  en¬ 
listing  at  least  one  new  member  before  our 
convention  meets) .  Mail  your  reservation  card 
soon.  It  requires  no  postage  unless  you  live 
outside  the  United  States. 

Your  Program  Committee  is  hard  at  work 
on  a  program  which,  while  as  yet  in  the 
formative  stages,  includes  for  general  ses¬ 
sion  discussion  the  following  topics: 

Tuesday  morning,  July  ig 
Problems  in  the  Coordination  of  Public 
Assistance 

Philosophy  and  the  Practices  of  Rehabilita¬ 
tion 

Areas  of  Possible  Future  Participation  in 
Work  for  the  Blind 

Wednesday  morning,  July  20 
Blind  Persons  in  the  Professions 

Thursday  morning,  July  21 
Psychological  Aspects  of  Blindness 
Friday  morning,  July  22 
Measurement  of  Progress  in 
The  United  States 
Canada 


Sectional  Meetings  are  scheduled  as  follows: 

Tuesday  afternoon,  July  ig 
Group  A — Workshops 

For  election  only  (Board 
Member  for  4  years;  Chair¬ 
man,  2  years;  Secretary,  2 
years) 

Group  B — Rehabilitation  Specialists 

Including  full  election 
(Board  Member  for  4  years; 
Chairman,  2  years;  Secre¬ 
tary,  2  years) 

Group  H — Librarians  and  Publishers 

Including  election  of  Chair¬ 
man  for  2  years;  Secretary,  2 
years 

Tuesday  evening 
Group  C — Home  Teachers 

Including  full  election 
(Board  Member,  4  years; 
Chairman,  2  years;  Secre¬ 
tary,  2  years) 

Group  D — Lay  and  non-professional 

Including  full  election 
(Board  Member,  4  years; 
Chairman,  2  years;  Secre¬ 
tary,  2  years) 

Wednesday  afternoon,  July  20 
Group  A — Workshops 
Group  G — Schools 

Including  election  of  Chair¬ 
man,  2  years;  Secretary,  2 
years 

Thursday  afternoon,  July  21 
Group  B — Rehabilitation  Specialists 
Group  F — National  Agencies 

Election  of  Chairman,  2 
years;  Secretary,  2  years 
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Thursday  evening 
Group  C — Home  Teachers 
Group  E — State  Executives 

Including  election  of  Chair¬ 
man,  2  years;  Secretary,  2 
years 

Wednesday  evening,  July  20,  will  bring  a 
Convention  highlight — the  presentation  of  the 
Shotwell  Memorial  Award  for  distinguished 
service  to  the  blind.  The  Award  for  1949 
goes  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Clunk,  Chief,  Services  for 
the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  election  of  officers  to 
serve  you  until  1951  will  occur  on  Thursday 
morning,  July  21,  .  and  the  new  officers  and 
board  members  will  be  installed  just  before 
adjournment. 

You  will  also  be  asked  to  vote  upon  a  pro¬ 
posed  Constitutional  Amendment,  as  covered 
in  the  enclosed  notice. 

Plan  to  be  with  us.  Get  your  friends  and 
associates  to  come. 

mTICE  OF  PROPOSED  CHANGE  IN 
CONSTITUTION 

In  order  effectively  to  utilize  the  advice 
and  experience  of  each  retiring  President, 
your  Board  believes  it  desirable  to  provide 
for  his  membership  on  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  for  a  two-year  period,  thus  increasing 
the  Board  by  one  member.  To  accomplish 
this,  it  will  offer  for  your  consideration  the 
following  change  in  the  Constitution,  to  be 
voted  upon  at  Boston.  (The  changes  in  word¬ 
ing  are  as  underscored.) 

CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE  V 

Section  i.  There  shall  be  vested  in  the 
Board  of  fourteen  (thirteen)  Directors  the 
authority  to  govern  this  Association  by  direct¬ 
ing  its  policies  and-  operations  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been 
formed. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 


be  composed  of  the  elected  officers  of  the 
Association,  the  immediately  surviving  Past 
President  of  the  Association,  and  one  mem¬ 
ber  from  each  of  the  eight  groups  set  forth  in 
Article  III,  section  2  hereof,  who  shall  serve 
for  four  years,  except  that  the  Directors 
elected  from  the  groups  set  forth  in  Article 
III,  Section  2,  Sub-sections  a  through  d,  shall 
be  continued  for  two  years,  with  all  subse¬ 
quent  elections  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and 
all  Directors  elected  from  the  groups  set  forth 
in  Article  III,  Section  2,  Sub-sections  e 
through  h,  shall  be  elected  for  four  years,  and 
all  subsequent  elections  under  Article  III,  Sec¬ 
tion  2  hereof,  shall  be  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
Each  group  shall  elect  its  own  Director  at  the 
meeting  at  which  the  term  of  its  Director  ex¬ 
pires.  The  terms  of  all  Directors  shall  begin 
at  the  conclusion  of  business  on  the  last  day 
of  the  meeting  at  which  they  are  elected. 


DIRECTORY  CHANGES 

Page  7 — American  Association  of  Instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  Blind.  Francis  M.  An¬ 
drews  is  president  for  the  1948-50 
biennium. 

Page  7 — American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind.  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cum¬ 
mings  is  now  president  instead  of 
J.  Robert  Atkinson. 

Page  i3--The  new  address  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  is  2652 
Shasta  Road,  Berkeley,  California. 

Page  21 — Arkans:''s  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  Marvin  C.  Crit¬ 
tenden  is  the  new  director  in  place 
of  A.  L.  Bell. 

Page  31 — Georgia  State  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare.  J.  M.  Forrester  is  now 
director  in  place  of  A.  J.  Hartley. 

Page  102 — West  Virginia  Schools  for  Deaf 
and  Blind,  Romney,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Mr.  Seldon  W.  Brannon  is 
the  new  principal  in  place  of  Mr. 
R.  M.  Golladay. 
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THOMAS  C.  HASBROOK: 
DISTINGUISHED  CITIZEN 

“Here  destiny  meets  one  of  its  own  stature, 
who  seizing  it  by  the  throat,  and  who  is  at 
savage  grips  with  it  all  night  till  dawn  .  .  . 
one  who  out  of  his  wretchedness  has  created 
a  richness,  out  of  his  infirmity  has  created  the 
magic  wand  that  opens  the  rock.” 

Thomas  C.  Hasbrook,  public  relations  rep¬ 
resentative  for  Eli  Lilly  &  Company  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Indiana,  has  been  chosen  one  of  the 
nation’s  “Ten  Outstanding  Young  Men  of 
1948”  by  the  United  States  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  A  native  of  Indiana,  this 
twenty-year-old  blinded  veteran  of  World 
War  II  has  a  record  of  achievement  that  would 
place  him,  automatically  on  the  list  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizens,  whether  publicly  pro¬ 
claimed  or  not. 

Born  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  Mr.  Has¬ 
brook  received  his  elementary  and  high  school 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  He  was  graduated  from  the  School  of 
Business  Administration  of  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  with  a  B.S.  degree  in  merchandising.  He 
earned  about  half  his  college  expenses  work¬ 
ing  as  packager  with  National  Biscuit  Com¬ 
pany,  wholsale  milk  saleman  and  driver,  de¬ 
partment  store  clerk  and  attendant  at  a 
Gasateria  service  station. 

In  January,  1942  he  began  his  employment 
with  the  Eli  Lilly  Company,  first  working  in 
the  service  department  and  then  in  the  blood 
plasma  processing  department.  In  September, 
1942  he  enlisted  in  the  U.S.M.C.R.  and  was 
called  to  active  duty  in  November  of  that  year 
at  Quantico,  Virginia.  Ten  weeks  later  he  was 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant,  shortly 
after  which  he  married  his  college  sweetheart, 
Mary  Jane  Thompson.  He  then  went  on  duty 
with  the  Fleet  Marine  Forces  at  Camp  Le- 
Jeune  as  an  instructor  in  the  Combat  Condi¬ 
tioning  and  Infiltration  Course.  On  January 
7, 1944,  while  making  a  safety  inspection  prior 
to  the  training  run,  Hasbrook  was  totally 


blinded  by  the  explosion  of  a  land  mine. 

Barely  six  months  after  his  loss  of  sight, 
Hasbrook  reported  back  to  work  at  the  Eli 
Lilly  Company  as  an  assistant  secretary  in 
the  biological  division  of  the  Research  labora¬ 
tories  which  job  he  held  for  eighteen  months. 
Then  for  a  year  he  did  a  stint  as  a  disc  jockey 
and  public  address  announcer  for  the  Lilly 
P.S.  system,  and  in  between  times,  assisted  in 
the  adaptation  of  a  comptometer  for  touch 
reading.  In  January  of  1946  Hasbrook  became 
a  reporter  and  columnist  on  The  Lilly  Re¬ 
view,  later  becoming  the  assistant  editor  whose 
additional  responsibility  was  to  make  state¬ 
wide  talks  to  groups  on  the  subjects  of  “Re- 
Employing  the  Handicapped”  and  “Human 
Relations  in  Industry.” 

In  July,  1947,  Hasbrook  was  made  public 
relations  representative  for  Lilly’s.  This  as¬ 
signment  includes  the  development  of  em¬ 
ployee  information  posters  for  which  he  de¬ 
velops  the  general  idea,  writes  the  copy,  selects 
the  pictures  and  suggests  the  layouts.  In  his 
spare  time,  Hasbrook  works  on  a  committee 
to  secure  blood  donors  for  veteran’s  hospitals, 
helps  to  raise  funds  for  emergencies  and 
makes  public  speeches  for  worthy  civic  causes. 
He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Lilly  duplicate 
bridge  league. 

Hasbrook  has  long  been  a  member  of  the 
B.V.A.,  organizing  the  Indiana  Regional 
Group  and  traveling  throughout  the  state  at 
his  own  expense  to  talk  with  non-working 
disabled  veterans  and  stimulating  employers 
to  hire  them.  In  September,  1947  he  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  B.V.A., 
and  in  September,  1948  was  unanimously 
elected  its  president. 

Mr  Hasbrook  presently  lives  in  Indian¬ 
apolis.  He  lists  as  his  family  his  wife,  one 
daughter,  two  sons,  and  a  Seeing  Eye  dog. 
He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  Alumni  Club,  Kappa  Sigma  Alumni 
Association,  Armed  Forces  Officers  Club,  and 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Kathern  F.  Gruber 
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LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 


2516  Grove  Place,  S.  W. 

Canton  6,  Ohio 

November  14,  1948 

Gentlemen: 

After  reading  the  article  on  Canton  in 
the  October  Outloo\,  I  feel  that  some  things 
should  be  clarified.  Members  of  the  Tincup 
Gang  sometimes  come  in  from  out  of  the 
county  and  even  the  state.  If  such  a  moocher 
appears  on  the  streets,  he  is  escorted  to  the 
bus  terminal  and  given  a  one-way  ticket  if  he 
can’t  afford  one.  Mr.  Fleischer,  who  has  his 
store  just  north  of  the  square,  keeps  a  watch¬ 
ful  eye  on  the  situation.  I  think  it  is  an  ex¬ 
aggeration  to  state  that  every  employable 
blind  person  in  Canton  is  employed.  Some 
of  those  now  employed  were  dubbed  “un¬ 
employables”  recently.  It  is  just  a  matter  of 
finding  a  job  to  fit  the  blind  person. 

In  regard  to  the  Timken  Roller  Bearing 
Company,  twenty-seven  blind  people  do  not 
operate  special  machines.  Eighteen  of  them 
work  as  sighted  people  work  and  require  no 
special  equipment.  There  are  three  machines 
which  give  work  to  nine  blind  persons.  I  am 
one  of  them,  so  know  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

I  wouldn’t  have  bothered  to  bring  this  up 
but  many  employers  would  be  scared  away  if 
they  had  to  put  out  extra  cash  for  special  ma¬ 
chines  for  blind  workers.  I  think  the  other 
66-%  per  cent  of  the  workers  should  have 
been  recognized.  There  are  fifty  workers  in 
the  six  Ohio  Timken  plants  over  the  state 
and  nine  only  use  the  special  machines.  An 
employer  will  employ  blind  workers  quicker 
without  the  special  machines.  Timken  will 
give  blueprints  of  the  machine  to  any  manu¬ 


facturer  who  will  use  them  in  employing  the 
blind. 

Timken  built  a  stand  and  turned  it  over 
to  the  Philomatheon  Society  of  the  Blind  to 
operate.  With  that  stand,  which  was  opened 
last  week,  there  are  now  six  stands  in  Canton. 
There  is  another  at  Heartville  which  employs 
a  blind  man  from  Canton.  That  city  is  thir¬ 
teen  miles  out  of  Canton,  but  in  the  county. 

The  broom  factory  referred  to  is  now 
operated  by  two  blind  men  in  partnership. 
Paul  Shulga  founded  and  built  up  the  factory 
and  business,  and  employed  the  two  men 
mentioned  above  as  helpers.  When  Mr. 
Shulga  died,  the  workers  formed  a  partner¬ 
ship  and  bought  the  equipment  and  stock, 
and  are  leasing  the  building  at  the  present 
time.  So  there  are  two  blind  men  running  the 
broom  factory.  They  hire  another  man  as  a 
helper  and  for  awhile  they  had  a  fourth  man 
but  the  two  were  working  either  at  piecework 
or  for  wages. 

There  are  ten  rooms  in  the  Philomatheon 
home  for  the  blind,  which  can  accommodate 
eleven  persons  as  permanent  lodgers.  For 
awhile,  there  was  a  blind  girl  who  lodged  in 
the  room  with  the  housekeeper  but  that 
wasn’t  permanent.  There  is  also  an  assistant 
housekeeper.  It  is  practically  impossible  for 
one  woman  to  cook,  wash,  and  clean  the 
whole  house  by  herself. 

I  waited  for  years  for  my  job  as  electronic 
sound  gauge  operator. 

Yours  truly 

George  A.  Holben 

P.  S.  The  board  of  the  Philomatheon  lodgers 
in  the  home  is  now  $42  a  month.  In¬ 
flation! 
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NEW  FOUNDATION  STAFF 
MEMBERS 

The  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  has  appointed  as  Assistant  European 
Director  Mr.  Eric  T.  Boulter,  who  is  now 
spending  some  time  at  its  New  York  head¬ 
quarters  prior  to  taking  up  his  duties  at  the 
organization’s  Paris  office  later  in  the  year. 

Formerly  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London, 
where  he  was  responsible  for  making  special 
investigations  in  the  field  of  employment  for 
the  blind  in  industrial  and  semi-professional 
placement,  Mr.  Boulter  was  appointed  special¬ 
ist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  for  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Later,  he  worked  in  the  capacity 
of  Director  of  Blind  Welfare  for  the  Near 
East  Foundation  in  Greece,  where  he  spent 
three  years  organizing  an  effective  blind  wel¬ 
fare  program  for  that  country. 

During  his  stay  in  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Boulter  will  familiarize  himself  with  the  past 
and  future  policies  of  this  organization,  while 
at  the  same  time  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  other  agencies  for  the  blind  in  this 
country  and  interested  groups  and  individuals 
who  may  be  willing  to  participate  in  the  work 
the  Foundation  is  doing  for  the  blind  in  war- 
devastated  and  backward  countries. 


Miss  Clara  Langerhans  joined  the  staff  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  on 
February  i,  1949  as  field  representative.  She 
received  her  education  at  Western  College 
for  Women  in  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  later  did 
graduate  work  at  Ohio  State  University  in 
the  field  of  Social  Case  Work  and  Public 
Welfare  Administration. 

She  served  as  a  case  worker  in  general  re¬ 
lief,  as  well  as  in  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
and  Aid  to  the  Blind  in  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Later  she  established  a  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  blind  in  Butler  County,  Ohio 


under  the  Aid  to  the  Blind  program.  When 
Rehabilitation  Services  for  the  Blind  were 
established  under  the  Barden-LaFollette  Act 
she  was  employed  as  rehabilitation  counselor, 
Ohio  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Division 
of  Social  Administration,  Rehabilitation  Serv¬ 
ices  for  the  Blind,  with  headquarters  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  National  Re¬ 
habilitation  Association  and  the  National  Vo¬ 
cational  Guidance  Association. 


ANNA  BEACH  HONORED 

Twenty-five  years  of  devoted  service  with 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was 
marked  February  15  by  a  luncheon  at  the  Al- 
dine  Club  for  Anna  Beach,  who  came  to 
work  for  the  Foundation  on  February  15, 
1924,  and  has  rarely  been  absent  from  her  desk 
since  that  day. 

Blind  from  an  illness  in  early  childhood, 
her  loss  of  sight  did  not  keep  Miss  Beach 
from  graduating  from  high  school  and  busi¬ 
ness  college.  Her  business  course  qualified 
her  for  work  as  a  typist  and  transcriber  and 
she  accepted  a  position  with  the  Foundation, 
then  in  its  first  year  of  growth.  She  has  re¬ 
mained  with  the  organization  ever  since. 

Hundreds  of  persons  who  would  never 
recognize  her  photograph,  know  Anna  Beach 
from  her  pleasant  voice.  She  answers  inquiries 
constantly  on  how  and  where  to  buy  a 
brailled  watch  which  the  Foundation  sells  to 
blind  people  at  cost,  or  about  the  “travel 
books”  for  the  sightless  which  enable  them 
to  travel  by  rail  or  bus  with  a  guide  for  only 
one  fare.  So  clear  and  distinct  is  her  voice 
and  so  great  is  her  patience  that  she  has  over 
the  years  come  to  make  all  reservations  for 
the  personnel  of  the  Foundation  for  their 
many  trips  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

The  highlight  of  the  occasion  was  the  pres¬ 
entation  by  Dr.  Irwin  to  Miss  Beach  of  an 
appropriately  inscribed  silver  cigarette  case. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOL  CENTENARY 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOL 
CENTENARY 

A  very  interesting  and  impressive  celebra¬ 
tion  was  held  at  Cedar  Spring,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  on  January  twenty-first,  twenty-second 
and  twenty-third  when  the  South  Carolina 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  observed 
its  hundredth  birthday.  The  series  of  programs 
started  with  .a  Centennial  Pageant  on  Friday 
evening.  In  this,  seven  episodes  gave  the  audi¬ 
ence  glimpses  of  important  events  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  school  and  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  the  course  of  a  century.  The 
pageant  was  followed  by  a  reception  to  visit¬ 
ing  alumni,  friends  and  distinguished  guests. 
On  Saturday  there  was  an  interesting  program 
at  which  Mr.  Francis  M.  Andrews,  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  A.A.I.B.,  represented  educators  of 
the  blind  and  Dr.  Leonard  Elstad,  president 
of  Gallaudet  College,  represented  educators  of 
the  deaf.  Governor  Strom  Thurmond  was  an 
honored  guest.  Following  these  exercises  there 
was  a  luncheon  at  the  superintendent’s  home. 
During  the  afternoon  the  boys’  and  girls’ 
teams  from  the  North  Carolina  School  for 
the  Deaf  competed  against  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  teams  in  basketball.  Later  there  was  a  tea 
in  the  apartment  of  the  assistant  superintend¬ 
ent  and  in  the  evening  the  alumni  banquet. 
After  the  banquet,  the  deaf  alumni  remained 
in  the  dining  room  for  their  program  and  the 
blind  alumni  adjourned  to  the  auditorium  for 
theirs.  The  principal  speaker  on  this  occasion 
was  Dr.  J.  E.  Swearingen,  alumnus  of  the 
school  and  former  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  assistant 
director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  was  also  called  upon.  On  Sunday,  the 
special  events  were  concluded  with  talks  to  the 
deaf  children  by  Dr.  Elstad  and  to  the  blind 
children  by  Mr.  Andrews,  followed  by  reli¬ 
gious  services  for  the  alumni  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  town. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  in  connection 
with  the  South  Carolina  School  is  that 
throughout  its  entire  history  it  has  been  super- 
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intended  by  members  of  one  family.  The 
founder,  the  Reverend  Newton  Pinckney 
Walker,  went  to  the  Georgia  School  for  the 
Deaf  for  special  study,  then  opened  his  own 
school  on  January  22,  1849.  A  department  for 
blind  children  was  added  in  April,  1855.  Mr. 
Walker  died  after  a  brief  illness  at  the  age 
of  forty-five  and  after  a  trying  period  during 
the  war  years  when  his  wife  and  son  and  Mr. 

J.  S.  Hughston  carried  on  the  work,  his  son. 
Dr.  Newton  Farmer  Walker,  became  super¬ 
intendent  in  1872.  This  great  educator  guided 
the  destinies  of  the  school  until  1927  and  saw 
building  after  building  added  to  provide  for 
the  increasing  enrollment.  The  first  Com¬ 
mencement  of  the  school  had  been  held  on 
July  9,  1863.  The  department  for  Negro  chil¬ 
dren  was  established  in  1883.  As  late  at  1890, 
candles  were  still  used  throughout  the  school 
and  the  enrollment  averaged  less  than  one 
hundred.  In  1905  the  first  deaf-blind  child  to 
attend  the  school  was  admitted.  Dr.  N.  F. 
Walker  was  succeeded  by  his  youngest  son. 
Dr.  William  Laurens  Walker,  who  had  served 
the  school  for  many  years  as  teacher,  principal 
and  assistant  superintendent.  Dr.  Walker  died 
March  21,  1931  and  his  eldest  son,  William 
Laurens  Walker,  Jr.,  the  present  superin¬ 
tendent,  took  his  place.  He  has  been  ably  as¬ 
sisted  by  his  sister  Louisa,  now  Mrs.  Hilliard 
F.  Kirby,  and  more  recently  by  his  brother, 
Newton  F.  Walker,  II. 

The  school  is  in  the  midst  of  a  moderni¬ 
zation  and  improvement  program.  A  new 
heating  plant  and  a  splendidly  equipped  laun¬ 
dry  have  been  added  to  the  modern  trades 
building  and  gymnasium  previously  built, 
and  a  teacherage  and  older  girls’  dormitory 
and  a  new  building  for  the  department  for 
Negro  children  should  be  completed  soon. 
The  remodeling  of  the  main  building,  built 
in  1857;  the  construction  of  a  primary  class¬ 
room  building  and  the  provision  of  an  athletic 
field  will  fit  the  school  well  for  many  more 
years  of  service  to  the  blind  and  deaf  chil¬ 
dren  of  South  Carolina. 
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INTERNATIONAL  BLIND  ASSEMBLY  number  of  resolutions  which,  taken  together, 


TO  BE  HELD  AT  OXFORD, 
ENGLAND,  THIS  YEAR 

The  greatest  postwar  international  assem¬ 
bly  of  workers  for  the  blind,  in  which  twenty 
countries  will  be  taking  part,  is  to  be  held 
August  3-13  of  this  year  at  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  England.  This  conference,  which 
will  have  for  its  general  title,  “The  Place  of 
the  Blind  in  the  Modern  World,”  arranged 
jointly  by  the  American  Foundation  for  Over¬ 
seas  Blind  and  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  will  act  as  a  planning  committee.  The 
majority  of  delegates,  all  of  them  outstanding, 
full-time  workers  in  this  field  of  social  wel¬ 
fare,  will  themselves  he  blind;  the  whole 
party,  including  delegates  and  their  guides,  is 
expected  to  number  one  hundred.  Lord  Ismay, 
chairman  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  will  receive  the  guests  at  the  opening 
session,  which  will  he  open  to  the  public.  The 
permanent  chairman  of  the  conference  will  he 
Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  director  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind. 
The  vice-chairman  will  he  Mr.  George  L. 
Raverat,  European  Director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  and  the  con¬ 
ference  secretary  will  he  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar, 
Secretary-General  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 

The  objects  of  the  conference  will  he  three¬ 
fold:  first,  to  ascertain  the  present  condition 
of  adult  blind  people  in  Europe;  second,  to 
state  a  minimum  standard  of  blind  welfare 
applicable  to  all  European  countries;  and 
third,  to  consider  ways  of  securing  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  that  standard  in  the  countries  repre¬ 
sented.  The  opening  and  closing  sessions 
of  the  conference  will  be  in  general  as¬ 
sembly,  but  during  the  rest  of  the  period 
delegates  will  confine  their  activities  to  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  following  specific  aspects  of 
welfare  work  for  the  blind:  rehabilitation, 
training,  employment,  economic  provision, 
home  care,  sjiecial  homes,  legislation  and  spe¬ 
cial  facilities.  It  is  planned  to  formulate  a 


will  constitute  a  statement  of  the  minimum 
standards.  The  delegates,  on  return  to  their 
homes,  will  press  for  governmental  action  in 
the  establishment  of  this  newly-declared 
standard. 

The  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  is  arranging  for  the  publication  in  book 
form  of  the  full  proceedings  and  findings  of 
the  conference.  It  is  felt  that  this  material  will 
be  of  much  value  and  interest  to  blind  wel¬ 
fare  workers,  not  only  in  the  countries  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  conference,  but  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

There  will  be  ten  delegates  from  the  United 
States,  each  being  a  specialist  in  one  or  more 
aspects  of  welfare  work  for  the  blind.  The 
United  Kingdom  will  send  a  delegation  con¬ 
sisting  of  eight  members.  The  following  coun¬ 
tries  are  also  sending  delegates:  Austria,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Denmark,  Eire,  Finland,  France  (in¬ 
cluding  a  delegate  from  Algeria),  the  British 
and  American  zones  of  Germany,  Greece,  The 
Netherlands,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Italy, 
Norway,  Poland,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  it  is  hoped  that  other  European 
countries  will  also  nominate  delegates  in  the 
near  future. 
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THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 

By  The  Technical  Research  Department 


Popular  Music  in  Braille.  There  are  a 
number  of  reasons  why  there  has  never  been 
enough  popular  music  published  in  braille, 
and  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Conard  Huffman,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio — ^better  known  professionally 
as  Connie  Anderson — has  answered  some  of 
the  biggest.  For  he  has  designed  a  system  of 
notation  whereby  a  thirty-two  bar  song,  with¬ 
out  the  text,  can  be  recorded  in  fourteen  lines 
of  braille,  with  the  first  two  lines  given  over  to 
title,  signature,  etc. 

While  many  musicians  have  used  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  system,  Mr.  Anderson  has 
thought  through  details  and  arrived  at  a  logi¬ 
cal  organization,  according  to  the  musicians 
who  have  already  had  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
amine  it.  A  knowledge  of  chord  structure  is 
required,  along  with  the  ability  to  improvise; 
hut  these  requirements  are  part  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  any  professional  musician  in  the 
popular  field.  Except  for  the  introduction  of 
chord  symbols,  standard  braille  music  nota¬ 
tion  is  employed. 

This  department  has  prepared  a  fuller  de¬ 
scription  which  will  appear  in  the  current 
I  issue  of  The  Braille  Musician.  As  an  example, 

;  “Tree  in  a  Meadow”  is  appended  as  it  was  set 
down  by  Mr.  Anderson.  Those  who  are  in- 
‘  terested  but  who  do  not  now  receive  The 
Braille  Musician  may  write  the  editor,  Mr. 
Leopold  Dubov,  at  1846  Harrison  Avenue, 
'  New  York  53,  New  York. 

I  No  More  Clip  Sets.  Some  time  ago  it  was 
I  announced  that  a  method  had  been  found 
I  to  adapt  the  pick-ups  on  the  All  Purpose  ma- 
!  chines  so  that  they  would  play  the  Columbia 
1  Long  Playing  Records.  After  further  investi- 


reliable,  so  this  item  has  been  withdrawn 
from  distribution. 

Stitch  Gauge.  Knitters  should  be  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  this  new  tape  measure  which  of¬ 
fers  a  quick  means  of  making  sure  that  gar¬ 
ments  knit  from  knitting  patterns  will  come 
out  the  correct  size.  It  is  a  standard  five-foot 
tape  measure  of  high  grade  white  linen  which 
has  been  marked  with  paper  staples  in  the 
same  way  as  the  regular  tape  measures  stocked 
by  this  department.  In  addition,  at  one  end 
it  has  an  aluminum  square,  fut  out  to  provide 
3  2X2  inch  opening.  A  raised  dot  has  been 
placed  at  the  inch  mark  on  the  two  sides. 
With  this  it  is  possible  for  the  individual 
quickly  to  check  the  number  of  stitches  and 
lines  she  gets  against  the  stitch  gauge  printed 
in  the  pattern  book.  If  she  gets  more,  she  is 
working  too  tightly  and  should  change  to 
larger  needles.  If  she  gets  less,  the  reverse  is 
true,  and  she  should  shift  to  smaller  needles. 
Postpaid,  75^. 

More  about  the  Block  Puzzle.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  frantic  plea,  a  method  has  been 
worked  out  for  sending  solutions  to  this  re¬ 
cently  announced  puzzle.  Solutions  can  be 
sent  either  in  braille  or  inkprint.  Counting 
movement  of  a  group  of  pieces  or  a  single 
piece  in  any  single  direction  as  a  move,  mini¬ 
mum  for  the  simplest  solution  is  35.  Once 
the  principles  are  thoroughly  grasped,  the 
puzzle  can  quickly  be  solved  in  eight  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  The  price  of  the  puzzle  is  still  50^, 
postpaid. 

Carpenter’s  Level.  Horace  A.  Vaughan, 
of  Middleboro,  Massachusetts,  has  come  forth 
with  an  excellent  design  for  a  practical  car- 


I  gation,  it  was  found  that  the  method  was  not  penter’s  level.  He  took  a  length  of  pipe, 
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smooth  inside  and  out,  and  about  2  or  2V2 
feet  long.  He  threaded  each  end  internally 
and  plugged  one  end.  The  internal  diameter 
of  the  pipe  was  t  inch.  He  inserted  a  ball 
hearine  of  Vz  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  then 
plugged  the  other  end.  By  hearing  he  could 
tell  which  way  the  surface  on  which  the  level 
was  placed  tilted,  and  by  rate  of  rolling  he 
could  iudge  how  far  off  level  it  was. 

Price  Changes. 

Heating  Pad  #207  is  now  $5.25. 

Heating  Pad  #209  is  now  $6.00. 

Micrometer  #230  is  now  $22.00. 

Micrometer  #231  is  now  $25.75. 

ScoTCHLiTE  FOR  White  Canes.  White  canes 
soil  so  easily  that  there  has  long  been  a  need 
for  some  coating  which  would  stand  up  bet¬ 
ter  and  retain  high  visibility  at  night.  A  dead 
white  tape  is  now  available  in  plastic  strips 
with  thirty  to  forty  times  the  reflective  power 
of  white  paint.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
its  coating  carries  thousands  of  very  tiny  glass 
beads  so  small  as  to  be  indiscernible  even  as 
separate  particles.  It  was  not  possible  to  make 
sufficiently  exhaustive  tests,  but  preliminary 
tests  indicate  that  the  finish  will  stand  con¬ 
siderable  abuse.  Heavy  diagonal  blows  with 
a  plastic  hammer  did  no  more  on  an  alumi¬ 
num  backed  sample  than  soil  the  surface,  and 
it  could  then  be  cleaned  with  soap  and  water 
if  a  brush  was  used. 

The  tape  is  backed  with  a  pressure  sensi¬ 
tive  adhesive  which  is  covered  with  cello¬ 
phane  when  it  is  received.  The  tape  must  be 
soaked  in  water  to  remove  the  cellophane,  and 
the  tape  will  then  adhere  to  the  cane.  After 
setting,  the  adhesive  becomes  permanently 
bonded  to  the  cane,  and  the  Scotchlite  can 
only  be  removed  with  a  special  solvent.  The 
tape  comes  in  2-inch  widths  and  is  sold  by 
the  yard.  It  is  also  available  in  red,  so  that  a 
red  tip  can  be  applied  to  the  cane.  The  price 
per  yard  of  the  white  is  50^,  and  in  6-inch 
lengths  the  red  sells  for  10^  a  length.  The 
2-inch  width  will  not  quite  go  around  a  large 


wooden  cane,  but  is  satisfactory  for  the  metal 
canes. 

Rectangular  Basket  Bottoms.  From  the 
response  to  the  announcement  some  time  back 
on  this  subject,  it  sems  wise  to  publish  the 
ideas  rather  than  try  to  answer  all  enquiries 
separately.  Mr.  Melvin  Huber’s  setup  for 
rectangular  baskets,  which  are  really  rec¬ 
tangular,  follows:  Have  holes  of  a  size  to 
allow  the  dowel  sticks  in  the  bottom  to  pass 
freely  through  them  in  strips  of  metal  of  the 
cross  section  of  a  yardstick.  These  strips 
should  be  about  4  inches  longer  than  the  larg¬ 
est  size  of  basket.  Mount  the  strips  on  the 
top  and  bottom  edges  of  a  length  of  2  by  5. 
A  stop  piece  is  then  mounted  at  least  one 
inch  below  the  bottom  strips.  Dowels  are 
then  quickly  inserted  in  each  pair  of  holes 
so  that  they  are  held  rigidly  upright.  Weav¬ 
ing  starts  above  the  top  strip,  which  on  the 
average  basket  will  be  approximately  at  the 
middle  of  the  bottom. 

Two  clips,  which  slip  over  the  outer  dowel 
sticks,  form  a  large  “U”  when  welded  to  the 
head  and  nut  of  a  large  horizontal  bolt.  The 
bolt  is  threaded  to  fit  the  various  sizes  of 
basket.  When  half  the  bottom  is  woven,  the 
finished  part  is  clamped  into  a  large  vise  and 
the  “U”  is  used  to  keep  the  other  end  of 
the  bottom  pushed  apart.  Mr.  Huber  says 
that  successive  bottoms  seldom  vary  one-quar¬ 
ter  inch. 

He  uses  a  chair  like  a  piano  bench  with 
lid-covered  compartments  on  each  side  of 
him.  He  has  had  a  short  bodkin  welded  to 
the  end  of  his  pounding  iron.  It  serves  as  a 
handle  when  pounding,  and  the  pounding 
iron  is  the  handle  when  the  hole  is  being  en¬ 
larged  for  inserting  the  basket  handle. 

Plastic  Clothes  Hampers.  Mr.  Doyle  Hor¬ 
ton,  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  submits  the 
following  suggestions:  Weave  Simonite  chair 
cane  around  the  hamper  frame  and  put  on 
an  extra  strip  of  Simonite  around  the  top 
and  bottom.  Add  a  piece  of  Masonite,  the 
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same  length  as  the  height  of  the  hamper,  and 
three  inches  less  in  width.  Then  use  your 
borders  to  cover  the  rough  edges  of  the 
hamper.  Decalcomanias  may  be  applied  to 
the  Masonite  to  give  a  more  expensive  ap¬ 
pearance.  Put  hinges  on  the  bottom  of  the  lid 
and  the  back  edge  of  the  frame.  This  should 
be  countersunk  to  give  a  tighter  fit. 

Simonite  chair  cane  may  be  secured  from 
the  Simonite  Company,  Bedford,  Indiana. 

Electric  Plugs.  Academy  Plugs  solve  in  a 
simpler  manner  the  problem  for  which  Presto 
Plugs  were  formerly  supplied.  In  this  new 
plug,  an  insert  is  released  by  pressing  to¬ 
gether  the  blades  and  then  pulling.  Rubber 
covered  duplex  cable  of  the  type  where  the 
wires  run  parallel  to  each  other  is  inserted 
through  a  hole  in  the  plug  and  then  set  into 
a  shaped  opening  in  the  insert  after  the 
blades  have  been  spread  apart.  The  blades 
are  then  pressed  together  and  the  insert  is 
put  back  into  the  plug.  Prongs  on  each  blade 
penetrate  ihe  insulation  of  each  cable,  making 
contact  with  each  of  the  wires.  Postpaid,  lo^ 
each. 


BLIND  MARIMBIST 
LEADING  THE  FIELD 

Pierce  Knox,  blind  marimbist  and  xylo¬ 
phonist,  is  a  lesson  in  sheer  determination  as 
he  currently  sweeps  through  the  series  of 
qualifying  rounds  on  the  Philip  Morris-Hor- 
ace  Heidt  talent  show. 

Simply  on  the  basis  of  his  musicianship, 
this  28-year-old  Oakland,  California  resident 
would  serve  as  an  inspiration.  But  add  the 
remarkable  fact  that  he  has  mastered  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  instrument  although 
blinded  at  the  age  of  four  by  spinal  menin¬ 
gitis  and  you  really  have  something  at  which 
to  shoot. 

Pierce  was  born  in  Washington,  Iowa,  the 
son  of  a  dairy  farmer.  He  attended  the  Iowa 
School  for  the  Blind  until  he  was  ten,  when 
the  family  moved  to  Oakland.  There  he  was 
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graduated  from  Castlemount  High  Schrx)!. 
When  he  was  fourteen,  he  first  tried  to  learn 
the  instrument  that  is  now  winning  him 
fame.  He  hired  a  teacher  who  kept  at  the 
trying  task  for  three  or  four  lessons  and  then 
gave  Pierce  up  as  hopeless.  He  frankly  told 
the  youngster  that  he  was  attempting  an  im¬ 
possibility  and  suggested  he  switch  to  an  in¬ 
strument  that  didn’t  depend  so  much  on  sight. 

But  Pierce  was  determined  and  stuck  to 
his  original  choice.  He  taught  himself,  often 
spending  four  and  five  hours  a  day  in  prac¬ 
tice.  The  results  speak  for  themselves.  Today 
he  is  winning  over  the  cream  of  the  nation’s 
young  talent  by  the  widest  margins  in  the 
history  of  the  Heidt  show. 

Six  years  ago  he  married  Dorothy  Jean 
Hensley,  a  dental  assistant.  They  have  a  ten- 
month-old  boy,  Roger.  When  it  came  to  furn¬ 
ishing  his  home,  Pierce’s  lack  of  sight  proved 
no  hindrance.  The  man  who  plays  the 
marimba  can  also  wield  a  mean  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  He  made  all  the  nursery  furniture.  His 
hobbies  are  woodworking,  fishing,  dancing, 
and  playing  cards  with  the  aid  of  a  special 
brailled  deck. 

In  mid-August  Knox  auditioned  with  the 
Heidt  show  in  San  Francisco.  He  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  although  he  had  appeared  for 
churches,  clubs,  and  schools  throughout  the 
country,  this  was  his  first  radio  performance. 
He  has  been  winning  since.  He  is  practically 
assured  now  of  a  place  in  the  fourth  quarter 
finals  scheduled  for  December  5  at  Newark, 
New  Jersey — and  should  he  win  there  he’ll 
compete  December  12  in  tbe  grad  finals  for 
the  $5000  cash  award  and  the  stage,  screen, 
and  movie  contracts. 

In  the  meanwhile,  his  determination  and 
courage  are  keeping  him  in  the  front  ranks 
of  the  Heidt  prize-winners.  Perhaps  the  best 
tribute  to  this  blind  boy,  who  keeps  winning 
through  his  skill  and  courage,  is  the  rousing 
round  of  cheers  he  draws  from  his  com¬ 
petitors. 

But  that’s  America.  And  Pierce  Knox. 
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Blinded  Veterans  Association — The  headquarters 
of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association  are  now  located 
in  its  new  offices  at  2438  i8th  Street,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  9,  D.  C.  Mr.  Lloyd  H.  Greenwood  is  the 
executive  director. 

The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind — A.  J.  Lip- 
stock  is  retiring  as  business  manager  after  twenty- 
two  years  of  service.  He  has  sold  more  products 
made  by  the  blind  than  any  other  living  person.  He 
will  be  succeeded  by  Major  John  F.  Brady,  blinded 
veteran  of  World  War  II. 

Three  blind  men,  two  of  them  identical  twins, 
have  opened  The  Light  Buoy  Luncheonette  Service 
in  the  industrial  area.  Land  for  the  building  was 
made  available  by  one  of  the  industrialists  and  the 
men  were  trained  by  the  Industrial  Home.  In 
dedicating  the  building,  Mr.  Louis  C.  Wills,  presi¬ 
dent"  of  the  Home,  said:  “This  business  is  the  per¬ 
fect  example  of  how  the  community  can  best  use 
one  of  its  great  sources  of  strength — its  handicapped 
population.” 

The  Home  boasts  its  own  four-team  bowling 
league  run  along  lines  set  up  by  the  American 
Bowling  Congress  and  holds  weekly  matches.  In 
addition  to  meeting  teams  of  blind  bowlers  such 
as  those  of  the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind  and  the  Brooklyn  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the  Light  Buoy  quintet 
has  been  successful  in  contests  with  teams  of  seeing 
persons  from  the  Arma  Corporation,  Bendix  Avia¬ 
tion,  Sperry  Gyroscope  and  General  Paper  Goods. 
John  Stavola  of  the  Home  team  has  an  average  of 
148  to  his  credit. 

The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind — About 
fifty  boys  and  girls  from  the  recreation  department, 
were  guests  of  Midgie,  the  little  black  cocker 
spaniel  recently  acclaimed  “dog  of  the  world,”  at  a 
Christmas  party  on  Saturday,  December  18.  Danny 
Webb,  star  of  the  television  show,  “Comics  on 
Parade”,  played  Santa  Claus,  assisted  by  Barbara 
Glenn  and  Toby  Summers,  radio  and  stage  starlets. 
Midgie  delivered  airmail  letters  from  Santa,  written 


in  braille,  to  every  blind  child  present.  Later  came 
beautiful  gifts  and  refreshments  and  a  grand  march 
around  the  Lighthouse  led  by  Midgie. 

Ezio  Pinza,  opera  singer,  was  a  recent  guest 
speaker  at  one  of  the  Lighthouse  campaign  meetingt 
He  introduced  John  di  Francesco,  vocalist,  a  former 
Perkins  student  who  is  a  part-time  teacher  in  the 
Lighthouse  Music  School  as  well  as  a  radio  artist 
Charles  Beetz,  director  of  the  school,  introduced 
Ruben  Varga,  talented  blind  violinist,  who  parti¬ 
cipated  on  the  program.  Mr.  Beetz  and  eight  of  the 
staff  members  of  the  school  are  without  sight. 

More  than  three  hundred  blind  men  and  their 
friends  enjoyed  the  Christmas  party  at  The  Light 
Buoy  Club.  They  sang  carols  around  the  huge  tree 
which  sparkled  brilliantly  with  blue,  green,  red 
and  golden  lights.  The  twenty  deaf-blind  men 
present  were  accompanied  by  seeing  interpreters, 
who  told  them  by  manual  alphabet  just  about 
everything  interesting — starting  with  the  decora¬ 
tions,  then  the  name  of  the  performers  and  what 
each  one  did.  As  each  blind  man  came  up  to  be 
greeted  by  Santa  Claus  (Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon)  he 
was  presented  with  a  fine  turkey,  a  substantial 
box  of  groceries,  and  a  cash  gift. 

School' jor  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  British  Colum-  p 
bia. — The  Junior  League  of  Vancouver  has  become  j- 
very  much  interested  during  the  past  year  in  the  k 
children  at  the  School  for  the  Blind.  A  group  of  ] 
ladies  took  a  course  in  braille  last  winter  and  during 
the  spring  and  summer  transcribed  into  braille  i 
the  workbooks  which  accompany  the  readers  for  j" 
the  junior  braille  class.  The  leader  of  last  year’s  [ 
class  is  now  instructing  another  class,  so  the  corps 
of  transcribers  is  being  enlarged.  They  are  now  ' 
putting  into  braille,  story  books  for  the  younger 
children,  tests,  instructions  for  operating  the  schooTs 
new  amateur  radio  station,  etc.  They  supplied  the  i 
school  with  two  new  braille  writers  and  a  new 
Talking  Book,  which  make  for  a  fuller  life  for  the  I 
pupils. 
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